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Now Ready, a New Book by Dr. Du Bose 
Professor of cages ok University of the 
outh, 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By WILLIAM PorcHER DuBosg, M.A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
the South. 12mo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: 

Upon the Meaning of Salvation. 

gg the Meaning of Salvation in the New Testa- 
men 

Of Tesus Christ as Our Salvation. 

Of Christ as Our ee gy or Atonement. 

Of Christ as Our Redempt 

Of Christ, both Objectively fend Subjectively, Our 
Redemption and Righteousness. 

Of Christ a~ Our Kesurrection. 

O1 Christ as Our Pro ee or Expiation. 

Of the End or Final Cause of the Incarnation. 

Of the Human Personality of re | Christ. 

Of the Divine Sonship of Our 

Of the Human Birth and Senshio of Jesus Christ. 

Of the Human Suinlessness of Jesus Christ. 

Of the Sinlessness of Jesus Christ. 

Of the Human Nature of Jesus Christ. 

Of the Flesh and the Spirit in Relation to Our 


Lord. 
the Work of Jesus upon Earth, 
Of Jesus Christ as the W ay. 
Of the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
Of Jesus Christ as Our High Priest. 
Of in the Church. 
Of Bap 
Of the Lads Supper. 


A New Book by Charles Booth. sr2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


PAUPERISM : A PICTURE ; 


The Endowment of Old Age : An Argument 


By CHARLES BooTH. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 


SHAKESPEARES E NGLAND 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “Gray Days 
and Gold,” ** Wanderers,” etc. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


“The book is delightful reading. . 
view of England which this poet takes. It is ind ed the 
noble, ho- pitable, m rry, romance-haunted Engla:.d of our 
fathers—the England which we know of in song and 
story.”’—Scribner’s Monthly. 
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Now Ready, A New Volume of Poems by 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


By RuUDYARD KIPLING, author of “ Life’s 
Handicap,” “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses con- 
tributed to» various magazines during the ast few 
years. These, together with the poems by “ ussuf,”’ 

ubli-hed in * Macmillan’s Magazine ”’ and a mum- 

er of new pieces now printed for the first time, form 
the above volume 


THE STORY OF DICK 


By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 


Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 
P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


“As a helpful companion to 


Boston ADVERTISER: 


those beginning the study of German, we can commend 
* Germania.’ The plan of this excellent periodical is a 
very wise one, and shows a very thorough comprehension 
on the part of the editor of the needs of home studerts of 
the German language.’ 


12mo, cloth, $1. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Human Mind 


A Text-Book of Psychology. By JAMES 
SuLLy, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in Mental 
and Moral Science in the University of 
London; author of “Illusions,” “ Pessi- 
mism,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

The present work is an expansion and further 

elaboration of the doctrine set forth in the author’s 
“Outlines of Psychology.” Although the mode of 
arrangement and of treatment is in the main similar, 
the book may be described as a new and independent 
publication. It is specially intended for those who 
desire a fuller presentment of the latest results of 
psychological research than was possible in a volume 
which aimed at being e'ementary and practical. 


Amethyst : The Story of 
a Beauty 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, author of 
“Lady Betty,” “Jack o’ Lanthorn,” etc. 
No. 91, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


A graphic picture of the English society life of the 
day, with a central character who enlists and holds 
the sympathy and interest of the reader. 


What to Do 


A Companion to “ Don’t.” By Mrs. OLIVER 
BELL BuNncE. Small 18mo, cloth, gilt, 
uniform with Boudoir edition of “ Don’t.” 
30 cents. 


A dainty little book, containing helpful and prac- 
tical explanations of social usages andrules. It tells 
the reader how to entertain and how to be enter- 
tained, and it sets forth the etiquette of engagements 
and marriages, introductions and calls. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York 
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A JUBILEE WITH FLOWERS 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. Price, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 
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The Outlook 


HE most important political battle of this 
year precedes the Presidential election. It 
is now taking place. It is the battle in 
both the great political parties between 
the machine and the unorganized or im- 
perfectly organized moral sentiment of the 

In the Democratic party Mr. Hill has the 


Nation. 
entire machine at his back. In politics as a traffic he 
is without a peer in American history. Burr surpassed 
him in every other quality; but the time was not then 


ripe for machine methods. Van Buren was an astute 
politician, but he had some principles. Thurlow Weed 
was a shrewd manager, but he worked for moral ends. Asa 
politician pure and simple, working only for self-advance- 
ment, unencumbered by either political or moral principles, 
measuring others and seeking to be himself measured 
only by success, Mr. Hill is far and away their superior. 
But the indications from the West are that his unwise 
boast, “ Mr. Cleveland gets the brass bands and I get the 
delegates,” was premature. We shall be able to give our 
readers next week approximately the results of this campaign 
between the machine and the conscience in the Demo- 
cratic party. The same contest, in another form, is taking 
place in the Republican party. Unless all reports are to 
be mistrusted, Mr. Harrison has arrayed against him the 
machine elements in his own party, as represented by such 
political managers as Quay, Dudley, and Platt. And as 
this begins to be clear, as a necessary result there are 
rallying about him men who love him “for the enemies he 
has made.” It is more difficult in the Republican party 
to find a machine leader to pit against Mr. Harrison ; the 
best men of the party naturally and wisely decline the 
shadowy honor. It,is to the credit of the party that no one 
of the managers apparently ventures to offer himself as a 
candidate. Present appearances indicate that in both 
parties the unorganized moral principle is proving too 
strong for the bosses; though it is yet too early to speak 
with certainty. But we venture to predict that if the 
machine should evidently triumph in one party, and the 
moral principle as evidently triumph in the other, the latter 
would sweep the country with an overwhelming majority. 


It is unfortunately true that almost the only people who 
can speak with apparent authority upon the combinations 
now cn trial before the public are the officers of these 
combinations. With the same effrontery that character- 
ized the plaintiff, in an old lawsuit, who claimed the right 
to sit on the jury because he “knew more about the case 
than any one else,” these officials have a way of assuming 
that their statements concerning the policy they are pur- 
suing ought to be accepted as final. Within a fortnight 
the solicitor of the Standard Oil Trust and the President 
of the Reading road have both published such statements. 
The former, Mr. Dodd, in an article in the “ Forum,” 
attempts to maintain that the public is saved $200,000,000 
a year ($15 per family) by his combination because the 
selling price of oil is now seven cents a gallon, as against 


twenty-five cents when the Standard Oil Company was 
organized in 1872. He might have reached figures four 
times as large had he attributed to the Standard the 
reductions that took place during the ten years before it 
came into existence, for at the outbreak of the war oil 
was seventy-five cents a gallon. He fails to offer any evi- 
dence that the Standard Oil Trust has caused reductions 
in price. He intimates that the monopoly constructed the 
pipe-lines, whereas their construction was projected by a 
rival of the Standard, in the days when competition still 
survived. He refers vaguely to the manner in which the 
Standard has cheapened the cost of transportation, but 
says nothing of the secret contracts with the railroads 
whereby the Standard was charged but 20 cents a barrel— 
while its rivals were compelled to pay $1.15—and received 
rebates, not only on its own shipments, but also on those 
of its competitors. What is most important of all, he says 
nothing about the relative fall in prices before and since 
the organization of the Standard Oil Trust in 1882. 
Four years ago, President Andrews, of Brown University, 
gave this question a careful investigation. The results 
reached were condensed as follows : 


From 1861 to 1872, inclusive, the average percentage in the 


decrease in the price of oil was.... 10.43 
From 1873 to 1881 (the Trust’s formative period) the figurewas 7.38 
From 1882 to 1887, inclusive (the years of its maturity and 


Since 1887 the price of oil has fallen just two per cent. a 
year, and this fall has been due to the productiveness of the 
oil-wells in Russia, where, as Mr. Dodd unguardedly states, 
crude oil is now but a small fraction of a cent a gallon, 


President McLeod’s defense of the Reading, published 
in the “ Evening Post,” is less elaborate, and contains one 
point that is new and reasonable. Through the combina 
tion, he says, the “ great terminals” of the Jersey Central 
on New York Harbor, the “ vast terminals” of the Reading 
in Philadelphia, and the “immense terminals” of the 
Lehigh in Buffalo are united for the first time, and an inde- 
pendent trunk line to the West established. His main 
points, however, would not bear scrutiny. He said that 
the agents of the company had been “ instructed to advo- 
cate the usual advances which have been customary for 
years past at this season.” Unfortunately for this state- 
ment, another apologist for the combination, in the same 
paper, has acknowledged that the price of coal is twenty-five 
cents a ton higher than last year at this season, and that at 
this season coal is usually much cheaper than in the fall or 
winter. This second apologist said that the price of coal 
had been too low for a couple of years, and that the new 
prices were not extortionate. Even this statement, how- 
ever, does not bear examination. Last year the price of 
anthracite coal at Philadelphia was $3.85 a ton, as against 
$3.9214 in 1890 and $4.04 in 1889. But these prices 
were higher than those prevailing when Reading coal mines 
were still in the hands of competing operators. Fifteen 
years ago the average price of Reading coal in Philadel 
phia was down to $2.59 a ton, though freight rates were 
far higher then than now. But the worst point in the 
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defense of the Reading is made by President McLeod in 


the following words : 

“I suppose it is natural for those who are altogether uninformed 

on the subject to think that any increase in price must fall upon the 
poor consumers in large cities. There can be no greater mistake 
The prices exacted from the poor have no relation to those received by 
the producer. Take the poor of New York City, for instance, who are 
compelled from necessity to buy their coal by the pail, the basket, or 
the bagful. The prices exacted from them range all the way from 
$12.50 to $30 per ton of two thousand pounds or less, mostly less, 
through the combination of local dealers.”’ 
The sufferings of the poor in this way are, of course, 
grossly exaggerated by President McLeod in his endeavor 
to turn public indignation against the petty extortioners 
instead of the great ones. But the grievance to which he 
directs attention is real, and, furthermore, one that tells 
most powerfully against himself. When the Reading com- 
bination adds twenty-five cents a ton to the wholesale 
price of coal, fifty cents a ton is added to the retail price 
the poor must pay. An advance of forty cents is necessary, 
no matter how considerate the small dealers. 


Fortunately, however, the reputation of President Mc- 
Leod is not left to those “altogether uninformed on the 
subject.” President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania road, is 
not in sympathy with the Reading combination, and in an 
interview published last week stated forcibly some of the 
cardinal objections to it. Beginning with the question of 
rates, he said that the charges for carrying anthracite 
are half again as great as those for carrying bituminous 
coal, and yet the latter traffic is “ considered fairly remu- 
nerative.” Turning then to the fundamental principle in- 
volved, he said : 

“TI do not believe that it is to the interest of the public or of any 

railway company engaged in its legitimate business as a transporter to 
become owners of coal property, so as to bring them, as both trans- 
porters and producers, into antagonism with the interests of the com- 
munity. .. . The interests of our company are those of a transporter, 
whose object it is to stimulate the production of articles rather than 
restrict them. . . . The policy now proposed, as I understand it, in the 
handling of the anthracite product, is to be the reverse of this, 
and would mean an endeavor to secure higher prices for the anthra- 
cite coal which is so necessary to many of our industrial interests, and 
also higher prices for the transportation thereof, by curtailing the 
product. - . » Our company does not believe that it is either to the 
interest of the public or of its shareholders to become a party to a com- 
bination which proposes to restrict the production of an article which 
iS as necessary as anthracite coal to the ,commercial prosperity of the 
country. We believe that any such policy must inevitably result in 
arraying the public and the constituted authorities intrusted with the 
enforcement of the laws against the companies which pursue such a 
policy, and in disaster to all-corporate interests.” 
In criticising President McLeod and quoting with ap- 
proval President Roberts, we do not mean in any way to 
contrast the personal characters of the two men. But in 
this case President Roberts certainly represents the inter- 
ests of the public. It is against public policy to have the 
control of the mining and transportation of anthracite coal 
in the hands of a combination whose interests are antago- 
nistic to those of the public. For its own protection the 
public must be able to regulate the production of coal and 
the charges for its transportation. If State regulation will 
not answer, State ownership will be demanded. The 
monopolists are promoting the cause of the Socialists. 


The anti-Chinese bill which has just passed Congress 
and received the signature of the President is a disgrace 
to our own Nation and an insult to one with which we are 
Supposed to be on amicable terms. Turn about is fair 


play. We can imagine what indignation would be aroused 
in the United States if China were to pass a law, not only 
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excluding all Americans in the future from that country, 
but requiring American merchants and missionaries now 
residing there to take out a certificate of their right to 
do so, which they must always be ready to show on 
demand, upon penalty of immediate arrest and expulsion. 
By this bill we have practically dubbed all Chinamen as on 
a par with criminals, and permitted their freedom only as 
“ ticket-of-leave” men. The Jaw is a flagrant violation of 
treaty obligations, without any previous negotiations for a 
modification or abolition of the treaty. Both parties have 
tumbled over each other in their eagerness to bid for the 
anti-Chinese vote, and the bill has been passed in spite of 
some earnest and honorable protests against it by states- 
men in both House and Senate. The real reason for its 
passage is that we are on the eve of a Presidential cam- 
paign which will be hotly contested, and that anti-Chinese 
legislation, however drastic, will not imperil the election in 
any Eastern State, while the exhibition of any respect for 
the Chinese Empire might imperil the election on the 
Pacific Coast. We should not be sorry to see China adopt 
such a retaliatory policy as would arouse Eastern commer- 
cial interests. Apparently nothing less will suffice to 
arouse the slumbering sense of National honor. 


The census bulletin just published on public indebted~ 
ness shows that the people of the United States have 
taken to heart the lesson that borrowing money, instead of 
being the easiest way of obtaining it, is one of the hardest 
ways. The decade just completed has been one of debt- 
paying upon a scale the world has never seen before. In 1880 
our public debt—National, State, and local—was three hun- 
dred dollars per family of five; in 1890 it was reduced to 
one hundred and sixty dollars. During the same period 
the average wealth of American families rose from four 
thousand dollars to five thousand. Even the municipal 
indebtedness in nearly all the Eastern States has dimin- 
ished, in spite of the great expenditure upon streets, parks, 
water-works, and drainage. In the West there has been an 
increase, but not one in any way commensurate with the 
investments in public improvements. Taking the country 
as a whole, its State and local indebtedness is now 
$1,135,000,000 as against $1,123,000,000 a decade ago. 
Its National indebtedness is $900,000,000 as against 
$1,900,000,000 a decade ago. This record is all the more 
striking when contrasted with that of foreign countries. 
England, indeed, like ourselves, is paying debts instead 
of making them, but her national debt still amounts 
to one-eighth of her national wealth, while our national 
and local debts together amount to but one-thirtieth 
of our wealth. But the less democratic and politically 
less enlightened nations of Continental Europe have 
gone on heaping up obligations, which succeeding gen- 
erations must either pay with interest or repudiate. 
Some of these nations seem to have accepted in all 
seriousness the principle advocated by Sir Boyle O'Roche 
when he asked the Irish Parliament: “ Why should we 
put ourselves out of the way for posterity? What has 
posterity done for us?” In Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
the national debt is now one-fourth of the entire national 
wealth. Bondage to money-lenders has taken the place of 
serfdom to landlords. 

The pure food bill introduced by Senator Paddock, of 
Nebraska, and passed by the Senate, differs radically 
from the bills for the taxation of oleomargarine and 
compound lard. Its aim is not to tax cheap foods, but 
to put an end to the dishonest sale of cheap products 
under the names of dear ones. It does not even pre- 
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vent the adulteration of goods, provided the articles 
are labeled, branded, or tagged so as to indicate their 
real character; and nothing in the act can be con- 
strued as requiring the manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines to disclose their trade formulas. Even dis- 
honest adulteration and misbranding are not prohibited 
in case the goods are sold within the State where they 
are made. The bill simply provides that the Chemical 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture shall analyze 
foods and drugs submitted to its inspection, and that the 
makers of dishonest goods for inter-State commerce shall 
be subjected to a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars 
for the first offense and three hundred dollars for each 
subsequent offense. We suspect that Senator Paddock 
was right when he said that the objection of the Southern 
Senators to the pure food bill was not the fear that 
the officers appointed under it would promote “ im- 
pure politics, adulterated voting, and misbranded elec- 
tion devices,” but the desire to protect the sale of 
compound lard made from cottonseed oil under the 
name of “pure lard.” The Western Farmers’ Alliances 
have petitioned for the passage of this bill, the greatest of 
the produce exchanges in the country have indorsed it, 
and the legislative committee of the Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association assisted in framing it. Every great nation in 
Europe has such a law, and, although American manufac- 
tures are the most honest in the world, the protection of 
honest manufacturers as well as consumers demands that 
the House of Representatives shall confirm the action of 


the Senate. 


A monster petition for the closing of the World's Fair 
has been received from England, including signatures not 
‘only from the nobility and ecclesiastical. dignitaries, but 
also from representatives of most of the trades-unions. It is 
said that petitions against Sunday opening are so numer- 
ous that large boxes are required to stowthem away. /er 
contra, the Chicago “Inter-Ocean” calls attention to a 
recent address delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the opening of the Fine Art Exhibition in Whitechapel, 
in which speech the Archbishop put himself on record in 
favor of the Sunday opening of art galleries and museums 
under certain circumstances. This is, as our readers 
know, the position of The Christian Union ; and is easily 
reconcilable with the proposition that the Columbian 
Exposition should not be opened on Sunday. To open it, 
and receive the usual gate-money, is to justify those who 
come in expecting to see all that they will see on week- 
days: the machinery in motion; the industrial exhibits 
accessible ; the goods on sale; the restaurants and inci- 
dental attractions all in operation. If, on the other hand, 
the policy of general closing is decided on, it is then a 
simple matter to make exceptions; to open the grounds 
and the art gallery. Such partial opening we not only 
advocate, but, if financial necessities would allow, we 
would have the grounds free, and the price of admission 
to the art gallery less on Sunday than on other days. But 
the Directors will make a great mistake if they imagine 
that the demand for Sunday closing of the industrial 
exhibits is a relic of Puritanism. It is the voice of a grow- 
ing sentiment, which is showing itself in New Orleans, in 
Paris, in Berlin, as well as in the Greater Britain—-a sentiment 
in favor of the workingman’s right to one Rest Day in 
seven. It is not asceticism imposing a Jewish Sabbath; it 
is humanity demanding the Christian Sunday. 

At the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform League, 

recently held in Baltimore, Mr. Curtis delivered the annual 
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address, breathing his steady devotion to a cause which he 
has served with more distinction than any other American, 
and with which his name will be hereafter identified. Reso- 
lutions were adopted crediting Mr. Harrison’s administra- 
tion with having “ appointed an admirable commission, which 
has enforced the requirements of the law, awakened confi- 
dence in the Southern States in its honest operations, and 
everywhere stimulated a wholesome apprehension, ” and rec- 
ognizing also Secretary Tracy’s endeavors to introduce a 
sound system into the naval service, but condemning the 
President for failing to fulfill the pledges in the platform of 
1888 by extending the system to all grades of the public 
service to which it is applicable, and for “disregarding the 
recommendations of the Commission suggesting the re- 
moval of employees who have violated civil service laws.” 
Mr. Harrison, like Mr. Cleveland, has gone part of the 
journey, but he has not gone the whole distance, and the 
recent examinations of Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Foster 
show a lamentable lack of decisive and honest endeavor to 
carry out the reform in the right spirit. Much has been 
done, but there is much more to be done before our civil 
service is lifted to the plane where it belongs. 

The work of the New York Free Kindergarten Society 
was emphasized last week in our columns by the descrip- 
tion of one of the homes from which children are drawn. 
One of the objects of that Society is to secure the incorpo- 
ration of the kindergarten idea into our public school 
system. This matter is now before the Board of .Edu- 
cation in the form of a resolution for the establishment 
of a number of kindergartens in connection with public 
schools. The Board is waiting for the report of a special 
committee on the same subject, and the Superintendent 
has been instructed to find out how many school rooms 
can be used for kindergarten purposes. These facts prom- 
ise early and definite action on the part of the Board of 
Education. It is believed that a majority of the Board 
favor the establishment of kindergartens, and that the only 
difficulty in the way is the practical difficulty of finding 
room. If the city still lacks accommodation for educa- 
tional purposes, the question of expense ought to be a 
purely subordinate one. Education is the very last point 
at which economy ought to begin. The difficulty is that 
we do not spend enough on education; our ideas of the 
value and the cost of education need indefinite expansion. 
We shall presently report for the benefit of our readers the 
very promising and remarkable educational renaissance 
which is taking place in certain parts of the West, and 
which finds its origin in the fundamental ideas involved in 
the kindergarten ; for the kindergarten, instead of being 
solely a system of primary education, is a deep and com- 
prehensive philosophy of education. In it are to be found 
the best remedies for the dry-rot of mechanism and system 
run to seed which pervades so much of our secondary edu- 
cational system. It is much to be hoped that the Board 
of Education will see its way to a prompt introduction 
of at least a limited number of kindergartens into our 
public schools, in order that the system may have early 
and fair trial among us. 

The “ Congregationalist ” reports an interesting and sig- 
nifieant action by a Congregational church and a Congre- 
gational Council recently in the State of New Hampshire. 
A young man had been called to the pastorate. On exam- 
ination it appeared that he was in general harmony with 
the faith of the Congregational churches, except that he 
believed that eventually all men will be brought through 
the Gospel to righteousness and to God. Upon this point 
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he could not subscribe to the creed of the church, which 
contained a clause expressing belief in eternal punishment. 
The Council advised the church not to accept a pastor who 
could not subscribe to its creed ; whereupon the church 
convened and struck from the creed the clause respecting 
future punishment. The Council, however, still refused to 
advise the ordination of the young man, who, we believe, 
remains as pastor of the church without ordination. We 
do not see but that both church and Council did right- 
eously, though, of course, one or the other was unwise, 
The Council was right to advise the church not to accept a 
pastor who could not conscientiously accept itscreed. The 
church did right to modify its creed if it thought that the 
questioned clause was interfering with its usefulness. The 
Council did right in refusing to counsel the church to ordain 
the young man if it thought that it is not wise for a man to 
preach the glad tidings that all men may be saved unless 
he believes that some men will be lost. And the church 
did right to retain him as its leader if it thought that his 
larger hopefulness would not interfere with his preaching 
the Gospel of faith, hope, and love. If this case is cor- 
rectly reported, we do not agree with this young man’s 
optimistic view of human nature; but we think that ecclesi- 
astical history abundantly demonstrates the fact that men 
with such a view may be admirable preachers of the Gospel, 
and we hope that his church will ordain him without a 
Council, as it has the ecclesiastical right to do in accord- 
ance with Congregational principles, and that he will go 
on with his work and succeed in proving, by his efficiency, 
that the Council was mistaken and the church was correct 
in its judgment of his theological and spiritual capacity as 
a preacher. 

In the opinion of artists and connoisseurs, America has 
this year produced a notable picture. Mr. A. H. Thayer’s 
“Virgin Enthroned,” now on exhibition at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries in this city, is not only a very beau- 
tiful picture, but is a worthy expression of that which 
is best in the life of to-day. It is a picture of a young 
mother with her two little girls seated beside her. The 
artist’s daughter was the model for the picture of the 
mother, and the entire painting shows that it is a labor 
of love. The religion of the painting is a Protestant 
religion, and a religion more widely and deeply loved here 
in America than anywhere else in the world. Instead of 
the half-religious conception of medizvalism, that virginity 
is the highest and holiest estate of womanhood, there is 
the belief, born of pure love, that womanhood is glorified 
in motherhood, and that the mother whose face is trans- 
figured by the love of her children beside her has more of 
divinity than the virgin caught up in the clouds, encircled 
by angels. The “ Virgin Enthroned” is one of the few 
Madonnas painted in recent centuries that appeals 
deeply to the religious emotions, and the reason is 
that the artist has expressed his own feeling instead of 
imitating the expressions of the religious life of an 
age long since dead. When Americans in art, in literature, 
and in religion give honest expression to that which is best 
in their own lives, the world will recognize its beauty, its 
goodness, and its truth. 

The general elections recently held in Denmark resulted 
in a Government victory, and there is now the probability 
that the eight years’ fight between the Executive and the 
Volkething, and the second eight years’ deadlock, will be 
terminated. During the last parliamentary session the 
Government has succeeded in drawing to its support the 
moderate Liberals, who have voted with the Conservatives 
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on almost all administrative questions. There seems to 
be a practical fusion of the two parties, the moderate Lib- 
erals retaining their autonomy only on the matter of sup- 
plementary grants to the War Department. The Radicals, 
or extreme Left, who for the last six years have had a large 
majority in the Volkething, and have defeated nearly all 
the legislation introduced by the Prime Minister, Estrupp, 
have become so reduced in numbers and political prestige 
that they now count only about twenty votes, and even 
this small fragment is divided by dissensions, The Gov- 
ernment victory is interpreted by many intelligent observ- 
ers as indicative of the alarm of the country population 
generally, who constitute a majority of the voters, at the 
radicalism of the extreme Left. The victory is not so 
much the success of Conservative principles as a reaction 
from extreme radicalism. 

The pressing question in Italy, as we have often pointed 
out, is the financial one, and on this the Rudini 
Cabinet has suffered a decisive defeat. The Govern- 
ment demand for a vote of confidence on its financial 
programme, after a long debate, was defeated by a vote of 
193 to 185 in the Chamber of Deputies on Thursday of 
last week. This defeat is due primarily to the lack of har- 
mony in the Cabinet. Rudini seems to have regarded it 
as essential to secure a vote of confidence from the Cham- 
ber in his financial programme before a complete discussion 
of its details and before proceeding to a reorganization of 
the Cabinet. The Rudini programme, in attempting to 
cover the deficit for the current year, involved a reduction 
of the army expenses, the raising of funds by the sale of 
certain national properties, a reform of taxation on the suc- 
cessions, the establishment of a State monopoly on 
matches, and various other minor measures. In spite of 
an apparently honest attempt to reduce expenses and 
increase income, the situation is so serious that, if all 
the Rudini measures were adopted, a deficit of seventeen 
million lire, or about $3,500,000, would still remain. 
This programme met with serious opposition inside the 
Cabinet, and especially from the Minister of War, whose 
budget would be seriously reduced if the Rudini plan 
were carried out. Sefior Rudini has been compelled to 
resign. He has twice reorganized his Cabinet since he 
became Premier, and he was not willing to undertake it a 
third time. If he goes out of office, Crispi would seem to 
be his probable successor, although the great prestige of 
this energetic Minister seems to have suffered a good deal 
of late, since he has been recently beaten in Palermo, his 
native city, in the person of a candidate whom he pro- 
posed. 

GENERAL News,—The insurrectionary movement in 
Venezuela continues ; Crespo’s army has been largely rein- 
forced, and has received the arms and ammunition for 
which it has been waiting; an attack on the capital, Cara- 
cas, is threatened. A report has reached Germany that 
Emin Pasha, the explorer, is dead, having been attacked by 
smallpox while on an expedition from Wadelai still fur- 
ther into the interior. Seven persons were killed and 
many injured by the breaking of a trestle on the Atchison 
Railway in Missouri on Thursday of last week, when an 
east-bound express-train was crossing it in a heavy storm. 
Mr. Charles Emory Smith, the American Minister to 
Russia, has returned to this country. Mr. Cunningham 
Graham, the Socialist Member of Parliament, was sus- 
pended from privilege last week for disorderly conduct. 
President Charles Kendall Adams, of Cornell University, 
has resigned on account of lack of agreement with the Trus- 
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tees on questions df administration. Professor G. H. 
Palmer, of Harvard University, has declined finally the 
offer of a professorship at the new Chicago University. 
The Japanese Parliament was opened by the Mikado on 
Friday of last week. On Sunday, in London, Dr. 
Vaughn was inducted as Archbishop of Westminster (R. C.) 
to succeed the late Cardinal Manning. The saloons 
were pretty generally open in New York on Sunday. 
The Behring Sea arbitration agreement and modus vivendi 
between Great Britain and the United States has been 
formally ratified by both governments. The cable 
reports that the Pope has disapproved the action of Arch- 
bishop Ireland in the Faribault case, where a parish school 
was absorbed by the public school system; but the report 
is very brief, its accuracy is doubted, and we reserve com- 
ment until the facts are fully known. St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral (Roman Catholic) was consecrated at Hartford, 
Conn., on Sunday with great pomp. Over three hundred 
priests and ecclesiastics from all parts of the country took 
part in the ceremonies. The cathedral cost more than 
$500,000, and has been in process of building for twenty 


years. 
What to Do 


The citizens of New York have now very clear knowl- 
edge of the organized vice which exists in the city, and of 
the evident inability or disinclination of the police to deal 
with it. If these haunts of corruption are allowed to 
remain, the citizens of New York are henceforth parties to 
the crime. 

This state of things is intolerable! 
to it. 

This can only be done, first, by a strong expression of 
public opinion, and then by organized effort. The duty of 
the hour is to conserve the impulse toward reform already 
in motion, and to give it definite and permanent form for 
the next te@ years. 

The Christian Union calls for a public meeting for these 
two objects. Vice protected either by police connivance 
or police indifference can be extirpated only by popu- 
lar action. Let us have, at an early date, a vigorous ex- 
pression of public opinion on this subject, and a permanent 
organization on practical lines for future action. 


Senator Henry L. Dawes 


The politician, the statesman, and the reformer fulfill 
very different functions in a democracy; but their fields 
overlap each other. Each of them serves a useful purpose ; 
either may be an honorable career. The politician deals 
with present exigencies, aims at immediate results, is 
guided by expectancy, reflects the wishes of his constitu- 
ents. The statesman builds for the future, seeks perma- 
nent results, is governed by great principles, and seeks to 
promote the welfare and achieve the higher and not always 
expressed will of his constituents. The reformer is the 
teacher of the community, creates its will rather than 
reflects it, and is intolerant of expediencies and delays. 
The politician marches in the middle of the column, the 
statesman at its head, the reformer in advance of it. The 
politician reflects public sentiment, the statesman guides 
it, the reformer creates it. Among our distinguished 
public men, Van Buren was a politician, Daniel Webster 
was a statesman, Charles Sumner was areformer. Senator 
Dawes, whose portrait we present to our readers this 
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week, has combined elements from all three. No mam 
has done more than he to create a right public sentiment con- 
cerning the Indians ; no man so much to embody that pub- 
lic sentiment in public legislation ; and he has done this suc- 
cessfully because he has been politician enough to study 
the sentiment which he has done so much to create, and 
has endeavored to embody in legislation, not his own: 
ideals, but those of a slower-moving populace. His practi-- 
cal wisdom asa politician has never led him to betray, 
dishonor, or even temporarily disregard moral principles. 
His zeal as a reformer has never led him to substitute as 
a legislator his own will for the will of the people. His 
long and honorable service in public life has effectually 
demonstrated the fact that fidelity to a public trust is not 
an antiquated virtue, and, when accompanied with that prac- 
tical judgment familiarly described as level-headedness, 
and with that true respect for public sentiment which 
differs so widely from a slavish fear of it, is sure to be 
appreciated and honored by the American people. 

Mr. Dawes entered the.House of Representatives in 
1857, and, with two exceptions, Senator Morrill being 
one of them, he has been in public service in Con- 
gress longer than any other member of either house: 
His fine working faculty, his sound judgment, and his- 
integrity secured him early recognition, and during the 
whole of his long service he has been on one or other of 
the important committees in the house of which he hap- 
pened to be a member. He held the place of Chairman. 
of the Election Committee in the House of Representatives- 
for ten years, during the important period of reconStruc- 
tion following the war. He was then made Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations ; and from this passed 
on to the chairmanship of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which means the leadership of the House—a 
position which he held for four years, until he entered the 
Senate. During his chairmanship of the Committee 
on Appropriations he rendered signal service in the 
enlargement of all the scientific work of the Govern 
ment. He was so largely instrumental in starting the 
Fishing Commission and the Signal Service that Professor 
Baird once called him the father of both. While at the 
head of the Ways and Means Committee he drew up: 
three tariff bills, that of 1872 being carried through the: 
House by a brilliant piece of parliamentary tactics in: 
the teeth of Mr. Blaine’s opposition. During the war 
period Senator Dawes was one of the men most thoroughly 
trusted, and rendered most efficient service in the early 
stages of the Lincoln administration. Since entering the. 
Senate he has filled many positions, and his large experi-. 
ence and sound judgment are constantly appealed to. He 
is a member of the Appropriations Committee, and for 
twelve years has been Chairman of the Committee on. 
Indian Affairs. Only those who know inside history 
during that time can appreciate the sagacity, courage, and' 
devotion which Senator Dawes has shown in his work in. 
connection with Indian legislation. Again and again wise 
bills have been saved at the last moment by his imperturb- 
able patience and indomitable energy. Senator Dawes- 
has twice been offered appointments on the Supreme 
Bench of the State of Massachusetts, a fact which bears 
witness to the general regard in which his legal abilities. 
and acquirements are held. Although a strong Republican, 
Mr. Dawes has always shown a great deal of personal 
independence ; has at times freely criticised various Repub- 
lican administrations, and encountered, for that reason, the 
antagonism of different Republican leaders. He is one of 
the rare men in public life who are much more concerned 
in getting work faithfully done than in securing the- 
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credit for it. Personally he is a man of genial temper, un- 
failing courtesy, and of an unforced and genuine humor. 


* 


Our Wards in the Show Business 


We publish on another page some correspondence 
received from the office of the Secretary of the Interior, giv- 
ing the reasons which have induced the Department again to 
overrule the protests of Christian people and churches, and 
approve the contract which sends a group of Sioux Indians 
into the show business. We recognize the courtesy of the 
Department in furnishing us, and through us the public, 
this information, and we have read these letters with care ; 
but they have not changed our original judgment of the 
transaction ; and we do not believe that they will change 
the judgment of those who are most familiar with Indian 
life and character and most desirous to promote Indian 
civilization. 

The Indians are wards of the Nation. They are 
intrusted to our keeping that we may promote their civil- 
ization and prepare them for citizenship. That will not 
best be accomplished by sending them around the country 
in the Wild West Show to make an exhibition to curious 
and admiring crowds of their barbarism. In this show they 
do not merely appear in their Indian costumes ; they exhibit 
their Indian savagery, in a mimic attack upon civilization, 
with war-whoop and tomahawk. They win the plaudits of 
a multitude by mimic deeds for which, if perpetrated in 
reality, they would be shot or hung. They revert, for 
stage effects, to the barbarism from which the Christian 
churches and the late Christianized policy of this Govern- 
ment are endeavoring to lift them. And their guardian, 
this great Nation, approves the business, because out of 
it they make $14,000 which they spend on themselves and 
$3,000 which they bring back to their families. It is the 
disgrace of this Nation that there are such barbarians in 
our country. They are the fruit of our rapine, our cruelty, 
our broken treaties, our cold indifference. And the Nation 
sends them forth to blazon its shame in America and 
Europe. We greatly misjudge the Christian intelligence 
and temper of the American people if it approves this 
balancing of money against manhood and National honor ; 
this use of National authority to aid in an exhibition, if not 
a perpetuation, of what is one of the foul blots on our 


National civilization. 


Two Theological Seminaries 


Professor Paul Van Dyke, brother of the pastor of the 
Brick (Presbyterian) Church of New York City, has 
resigned his chair of Church History in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. The Seminary requires of him a pledge 
that he will teach history according to the traditional 
sense put upon the Westminster Confession by the former 
professors of that Seminary, and he declines to give 
such a pledge. His manly and straightforward letter will 
be found in another column. It seems hardly credible 
that an institution which professes scholarship should 
require such a pledge from one of its professors. For this 
is equivalent to a pledge that he will himself forego, and 
discourage in all his students, all original investigation. 

While Princeton is thus swathing its faculty in the grave- 


clothes of a dead past, Union Theological Seminary is pur- 


suing a directly opposite policy. It stands for freedom of 
research and of instruction. Though no official action has 
been taken, or is yet called for, it is certain that if the 
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General Assembly attempts to control Union Theological 
Seminary, that institution will become independent. There 
is no legal difficulty in the way; indeed, there is good 
ground for saying that the act by which the Board of 
Trustees some years ago surrendered a part of its inde- 
pendence was itself illegal. Under its charter its profes- 
sors must subscribe to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
“ for substance of doctrine,” but need not be Presbyterians. 
There is, therefore, little or nothing to prevent it from 
becoming a true theological university, in which the stu- 
dents may learn from the ablest teachers that which is 
necessary in all systems of theological or ministerial train- 
ing, and the peculiar tenets of different churches from rep- 
resentatives of the several denominations; and in which 
original investigation will be carried on by untrammeled 
professors and encouraged if not required from the stu- 
dents. 

In competing for students the traditional seminary will 
have, at first, an advantage over the free seminary. No 
liberal ever thinks of prohibiting conservative teaching. He 
believes in the “ liberty of prophesying.” The tradition- 
alist who comes out of Princeton will not find any opposi- 
tion to his ordination from his better-educated contempo- 
raries. But the graduate of Union Theological Seminary 
will be marked for criticism by those who prefer traditional 
orthodoxy to Christian freedom. This advantage, how- 
ever, will be short-lived. The whole spirit of education 
in our time is away from traditionalism toward original 
and free investigation. The student of chemistry and ~ 
biology no longer sits in a seat and reverently takes from 
a lecturer or a text-book the conclusions of others. With 
their experience to guide him, he goes into the laboratory 
and investigates for himself. The student of history no 
longer takes the ready-made conclusions of some historical 
compend ; the authorities are indicated, and he searches 
them for himself. So, in philosophy, in our great univer- 
Sities, the pupil is no longer taught a system which he 
learns and recites—as one might the multiplication table— 
but the problems of philosophy are put before him, and 
his scholarship is measured by his ability to think intelli- 
gently and express himself clearly upon those problems. 
The institution which attempts to maintain traditional 
methods in this close of the nineteenth century does not 
merely set itself against the current of the age—that is 
sometimes a wise and right thing to do; it does not merely 
discard modern scholarship for that which is antiquated— 
the ancient may sometimes be better than the modern: it 
substitutes traditionalism for original investigation. Under 
the one system the pupil learns what some one else has 
thought ; under the other he learns to think for himself. 
The difference is not merely one of method, it is one of 
object and aim. The one system makes a retailer of ready- 
made theology ; the other makes a prophet. 

The fact that a decreasing number and a deteriorated 
quality of young men are going into the ministry has been 
lately much lamented. One reason for this fact is that in 
every other profession the young man is a freeman; in the 
ministry he is thought to be a bondman. In law, science, 
and medicine he is encouraged to make original investi- 
gations; but if he ventures on original investigation in 
theology, he is looked on with suspicion. Even if he is a 
professor in a university and his chair is history, he must 
pledge himself beforehand to discover nothing which his 
fathers did not know and teach. But the tide has already 
turned. The best churches in the land are clamorous for 
men of original thought, men who do their own thinking 
and make their own theology. The pews are in advance 
of the pulpit ; and the pulpits are in advance of—at least 
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some theological seminaries. That seminary which is a 
university, and pursues university methods, and, in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, that seminary which teaches its stu- 
dents to do their own thinking, and by the example of its 
professors to be original investigators of every subject— 
Church history, the Bible, systematic theology—will, by an 
inevitable process of natural selection, secure the ablest 
and bravest men; and the ablest and bravest men will be 
wanted by the ablest and bravest churches. There will 
always be places for the scribes whom traditionalism manu- 
factures ; but the prophets always have led the world and 
always will lead it. The seminary which produces such 
men will never lack for students, nor will its students lack 
for places of usefulness and power. The demand for such 
men is far greater than the supply. 


The United Statesand the Show Business 


(See editorial comment elsewhere ) 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, April 29, 1892. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, New York: 

Sir—I inclose herewith correspondence heretofore had in rela- 
tion to the subject of your letter to the President of the 25th 
inst., which was referred to me for answer, which fully explain 
the reasons for my action in allowing a contract to be made 
with Messrs. Cody and Salsbury for the employment of Indians 
during the present year. Very respectfully, 

Joun W. NOBLE, 
Secretary. 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, April 20, 1892. 
Boston Indian Citizenship Committee, Boston, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—Answering your dispatch of the 16th instant, 
“petitioning that the application for Indians to travel with Wild 
West shows be denied, that public opinion may not again be 
shocked,” I beg leave to submit, for your consideration, the 
reports that I have received from General Miles and Captain 
Le Roy Brown, the officer in charge of the Agency from which 
the Indians were taken last year. 

I asked for reports from these officers after I had received a 
statement from Mr. George C. Crager, who had been in charge 
of the Indians of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Company since March, 
1891,and who says that “ Messrs. Cody and Salsbury have in 
every respect more than fulfilled their contract with said Indians 
as regards food, clothing, and medicines, medical attendance, 
and all necessary support; as well have they, in every way, 
tried to promote their moral and physical welfare.” 

He further shows that there was paid to these Indians the sum 
of $17,488 as salary, of which $3,285 was sent home to relatives 
and others on the reservation, or spent for goods while ex 
four, and that they had in goods and money when they returned 
to their homes the sum of $14,202.95. 

Results so surprising as these caused me to ask for* further 
reports from those in immediate contact with these returned 
Indians, in answer to which I received the inclosed replies. 

In view of these indisputable facts, as guardian of the interests 
of these Indians, I believe it would not only be unjust to them 
to deprive them of the opportunity of earning the money they 
can obtain in this way, but would also be bad policy not to use 
the means thus placed in my hands, without cost to the Govern- 
ment, to enlarge their knowledge of civilization and of the white 
race, which cannot but prove a lasting object-lesson in their 
education, and impel them to do as those are doing who have 
had this opportunity, “to be anxious to settle down and get to 
work.” Very respectfully, 

JoHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary. 


United States Indian Service, 
Pine Ridge Agency, S. D., April 9, 1892. 
To es — the Secretary of the Interior, Washing- 
on, D.C.: 

Mr. Secretary—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
ed letter under date of March 29, 1892, referring to Indians 

longing to this reservation who have recently returned from 
“ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show,” and requesting information 
as to whether they returned in a demoralized condition, and 
what bad effects, if any, were produced during their absence. 

I would say that from my own personal observation the con- 
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dition of these Indians was not in any way “ demoralized,” but, 
on the contrary, they presented in each and every case a very 
respectable appearance, and their manner showed a decided 
improvement over the manners of the average Indians living 
on the reservation. Since their return they have scattered out 
over the reservation, returning to their homes, or selecting claims 
and settling down upon same. So far as I know personally, or 
can obtain from reliable sources, no particularly bad effects were 
produced upon them during their absence. It may develop 
that in certain particular cases some evil effects may have been 
produced which are not at present apparent. 

The farmers on the outlying districts report that these returned 
“ Buffalo Bill” showmen are respectful, and appear to be anx- 
ious to settle down and get to work. 

It would appear, from all evidence attainable here, that the 
Indians were kindly treated, their wants looked out for, and their 
rights protected while they were absent in Europe. The records 
of this office show that they frequently sent, through Mr. Cody 
or his assistants, money to their relatives whom they left behind 
them upon the reservation. Ina number of instances | know that 
they have brought back money with them; in all instances they 
have returned well clothed and well provided for with reference 
to their immediate personal wants in the way of clothing, etc. 
Of course I have not means of knowing just how much money 
they may have saved during their absence, but I am informed 
that there is still a certain amount of money remaining in the 
hands of Mr. Cody or his assistants, that represents savings 
made by the Indians during their absence. 

The only complaint that has reached me with reference to 
their treatment was in the case of one young man who came in 
this morning. He said that they were paid all right, and treated 
all right, except that when they refused to take part in the 
dances, or to wear the regalia pertaining to their duties, they were 
fined for such failure. I do not look upon this as a very serious 
charge. The young man in question was well clothed and had 
the appearance of having been well cared for, and showed no 
evidence of being in a demoralized condition, mentally or morally. 

I am honestly inclined to believe that in this particular case of 
Mr. Cody’s management the Indians have not been injured in 
any way. I am told that the majority of the Indians taken away 
by Mr. Cody last year were not of the best element of the Indians 
here, and that some of them were really of the worst element. 
If such is a true statement of the facts, they have certainly greatly 
improved, so far as all outside appearances are concerned, at 
any rate. 

I believe that the complaints of the Indians are, with refer- 
ence to many of the unauthorized shows and patent medicine 
advertising schemes, well founded, and that the Indians who 
have been away with them do often return to the agency in a 
diseased and demoralized condition. I have made every effort 
to prevent the Indians from joining any shows of this character, 
as I believe that it is unwise to allow them to leave the reserva- 
tion for such purposes, unless duly authorized to do so by proper 
authority. In such cases no one can be held responsible for the 
proper care of the Indians, or the proper payment for services 
rendered. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, Mr. Secretary, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. LE Roy Brown, 
Captain 11th U. S. Infantry, Acting U. S. Indian Agent. 


TELEGRAM 


To Secy. of the Interior Noble, Wash'n, D. C.: 

The following is a copy of telegram just sent by me to the 
Adjt.-Genl. of the Army : 

“ Indians returned from Europe in good condition and disposi- 
tion; their service with Cody and Salsbury gave them much 
money for themselves and families, and most valuable informa- 
tion as to strength and advantages of white race; they have 
been much improved by the service, and the fact that others 
want to go speaks well for the disposition of the tribe, and is a 
guarantee for the future.” 


April 12, 1892. 


NELSON A. MILEs, 
Maj.-Genl. U. S. A. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill., April 15, 1892. 

Respectfully returned to the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Department of the Missouri. 

I have talked with all the Indians now here, and see no evi- 
dence of their having been ill-treated while with the “ Wild 
West Show.” On the contrary, they all state they were well 
treated and regularly paid. Some say they did not like the food. 

They certainly are much more human in appearance than 
when they left here a year ago. 


R. E. A. CROFTON, 
Colonel Fifteenth Infantry, Commanding. 
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Down in Geo’gia 
By William A. Platt 


HE first thing that strikes a Northerner in 
Georgia is the manner of speech of the 
people. There is something, not only in 
the pronunciation, but in the intonation 
and the accent, that is different from the 
speech of Boston, New York, or Philadel- 
phia. Perhaps it is hardly fair to call 

this a dialect ; certainly not unless we are willing to admit 

that the common speech of each of the three cities I have 
named is adialect. Fordo not the Bostonians say pock-it, 
and comin’ and goin’? Does not the New Yorker say, 

“Tt ought to be so, hadn’t it?” Do not the Philadel- 

phians say daown and haouse, and accent their questions 

like an Irishman? 

The peculiatities of the Georgia speech are not merely 
in the dropping of the r in such words as before (pro- 
nounced befo’, not befoah, as would-be swell New Yorkers 
have it), or in that indescribable sound of ou in words like 
South ; there is a subtle, indefinable tone running through 
all their speech, impossible to be conveyed in print, which 
enables one to mark a Southerner before he has said half 
a dozen words, even though not a single one of the words 
contain an r or the sound of ou. 

I was talking the other day with Joel Chandler Harris 
about dialect stories, and mentioned the tales of Mr. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. “Oh, I don’t call those dialect 
stories,” said Mr. Harris; “they give simply the ordinary 
language of the people here; I talk that way myself.” 
Which may go to show that the question of what consti- 
tutes a dialect is one on which opinions may differ. 

Speaking of Harris, he is a most democratic and alto- 
gether unassuming person. Rather under the medium 
height, decidedly inclined to embonpoint, with hair that 
must have been very red when he was younger, a chin 
somewhat retreating, and a forehead rather low, he is one 
of the last men you would take to be a celebrated author. 
But when you look in his eyes, and hear him talk, then 
you become aware of a man of remarkable personality, of 
fine taste, and of a rich, delicate, and pervasive humor. 
He told me he is constantly receiving letters from all parts 
of the world, written in a dozen different languages, inquir- 
ing about his tales of folk-lore, and asking his opinion on 
various theories of the origin of the delightful stories that 
have made him famous. “ There are lots of ’em,” he said, 
“that I can’t read, and couldn’t understand if I could read 
‘em. They want to know whether I think such and such 
a story is a survival of this or that myth or legend which 
they may have dug up in Sanskrit or Persian or Scandina- 
vian. I don’t know, and I don’t care. All I know is the 
story. There is a lot of nonsense about these learned theo- 
ries of sun-myths and nature-myths and all sorts of myths,” 

In answer to a remark about dialect storiés in general, 
the creator of ‘Uncle Remus” expressed his dislike of 
them. “They seem to think,” he said, “that the dialect 
is all there is to it, and that if they can put that into some 
sort of bad spelling, they have the secret of authorship. 
I haven’t read but two in the last year or more that were 
good for anything. Those were written by Thomas Nelson 
Page.” 

Mr. Harris’s leading characteristic is amiability. Every- 
body likes him; in fact, nobody can help liking him. His 
good-humor is irresistible, and he is a universal favorite. 

There is another point of difference worth noting be- 
tween the Northerner and the Georgia man, and in this the 
latter, I suppose, is only a type of his Southern brethren 
generally. Heisa natural orator. Put him on his legs 
before an audience, and his thoughts seem to weave them- 
selves naturally into metaphor, his phrases to become apt 
and alliterative, his sentences to take on the balanced and 
periodic form. He does not simply talk, he orates. A 
speech destitute of the flowers of rhetoric and the esthetic 
graces of composition would be considered cold and dull. 
To one who is not used to that sort of speaking, as most 


Northerners are not, there is a charm about it that is really 
fascinating. Of course, when the speaker has really little 
or nothing to say, the style becomes ridiculous—“ mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing ;” but when there is an 
idea worthy of a gorgeous dress, it is delightful to hear it 
elaborated and piled high with ornament in that lavish 
and splendid manner. 

Mr. Wallace Read was talking the other day about this 
peculiarity of Georgians. (Read and Harris are the “ leader- 
writers’’ on the Atlanta “ Constitution,” and occupy ad- 
joining rooms.) He explained the Georgian’s facility in the 
use of words in this way : 

“ The common people of this State may not get much 
education, in the sense of book-learning, but they do learn 
a great deal of American history and politics, and acquire 
a certain ease in the use of spoken words. The average 
Georgian has been accustomed, since he was fifteen years 
old at most, to hear discussed several times a year, by the 
ablest men in the State, the great questions of statesman- 
ship and the leading facts of our National history. The 
custom of joint debates is a very old one in this State, and 
it is still almost universal. The people are therefore trained 
in public speaking. It is the ambition of the bright school- 
boy sometime to mount the hustings himself, and he gen- 
erally has the opportunity. 1 have known plenty of men 
that could talk intelligently and entertainingly, and some- 
times even learnedly, about American history and politics, 
any one of whom, if you set him down with a pen in his — 
hand, could not write an ordinary business letter. 

“Another place where the rural Georgian acquires his 
real education is in the court-room. The session of court 
in any country town is a great occasion, and people go to it 
as they would to any entertainment. There the observant 
young man becomes acquainted with the routine of legal 
procedure, with the form-books used by the lawyers, and 
with their style of argument. It is rarely you find one who 
needs to employ a lawyer at all for such simple matters as 
drawing a deed or mortgage, and the arguments they hear 
are no bad training in logic and rhetoric.” 

The hospitality of the Southerner is proverbial, and his 
cordiality, however effusively and poetically expressed, 
seems to be genuine. Next to the cordiality shown to 
strangers, perhaps the most striking thing is the fact that 
men have time to be polite to you; to stop work and talk 
leisurely with you for half an hour; to take you to their 
club, or for a drive about the city, or to see the day’s base- 
ball game, or whatnot. Atlanta is one of the most bustling 
cities in all the South—probably the very busiest—and yet 
one does not get that impression of nervous tension and 
tremendous “ pace ” that is so striking to a visitor in New 
York. I believe people here enjoy life a great deal more 
than the average New Yorker, mainly and simply because 
they take the time to do it. The best residence quarters 
of Atlanta are very beautiful. The houses stand away 
back from the street, with big trees and green grass in 
front of them, ‘They are mostly big houses, and give one 
the impression of having plenty of space outside and in. 
Peachtree Street, where the finest residences are, now 
reaches away out into the country. 

The great drawback of Atlanta, as of every other modern 
Southern city, is the dirt and smoke. The use of bituminous 
coal makes everything sooty and grimy. The beautiful 
State Capitol, which looked so white and glistening in the 
sunlight four years ago, is now a dull gray, and looks dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably dirty. Some time they will have 
to use smoke-consumers, and then, when the railways, 
which go right through the heart of the city, have substi- 
tuted electricity for steam power, Atlanta may be clean. 

The Georgia people are very religious, and very moral 
in some respects. It is one of the “driest’”’ States in the 
Union. It is only in the larger cities that any liquor is 
sold. Here in Atlanta the bars are closed, and closed 
tight, promptly at ten o’clock every evening ; and on Sun- 
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day not even a glass of beer or claret can be served with 
a guest’s dinner at the hotel. Such a state of affairs, in a 
city of ninety thousand inhabitants, the capital of the State, 
and a center of fashion and sport, is certainly very remark- 
able. As for religion, there is a place of worship in At- 
lanta for about every one thousand people; and in the 
country, I am told on good authority, nearly every man, 
and certainly every woman, is apt to be a church-member, 
generally either Baptist or Methodist. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Question and Answer 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The article headed “ A Very Fallible Sentence,” by the 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, in your issue of January 16, was read 
by me with great interest. The Christians of this far-away 
country have no share in the American controversy or dis- 
cussion on Biblical study and revision. But the article, 
besides being full of general high interest in itself, I value 
particularly for the following two points : | 

1. It directs the hungry soul to God, the Father of souls. 

2. It puts a safeguard against the idolatry of the Bible ; 
I mean to say, against making the Bible a new idol in the 
Christian Church. Such Christians are not uncommon 
among the Protestants of this country. 

But I should like either to address a question to the 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, or read your own editorial opinion upon 
the subject from another point of view. Has not Mr. 
Ecob himself, or any highly educated Christian like him, 
arrived at that position of views of Divinity through the 
Bible ? Would not constant Bible reading be regarded an 
absolute necessity for Christians just beginning their jour- 
ney, for their progress in holiness? 

In the article I see nothing contradicting my questions, 
but, as I said, it would be useful for me, and probably for 
many other of your readers, to read another article upon 
the subject from this point of view. 

With thanks in advance, 

I remain your constant reader, 


M. NIGOHOSSIAN. 
Broussa, Turkey. 


My Dear Brother : | 

It is with great satisfaction that I attempt to answer the 
questions of one who is so evidently clear in spiritual dis- 
cernment. You have stated with comprehensiveness and 
precision the aim of the article of January 16. I was not 
surprised by the questions which follow. They occurred 
to my own mind. I hoped they would be asked by others. 
For I am very sure that just here beats the heart of this 
vital subject. 

Your first question is, in substance, this: By what 
means is the spiritual life nourished and disciplined? Is 
not the Bible first in order and principal in value? A 
simple yes or no would not be adequate. The entire 
philosophy of the spiritual life is thrown open for investi- 
gation by your question. Are we outwardly, formally 
related to God, as subjects to a king? Then our spiritual 
life is under regulative enactments. The Bible must then 
be considered as a code of laws given for the express pur- 
pose of revealing the character of the divine government, 
and drilling us in the principles and practices of good 
citizenship. If this be the true account of the divine life 
in the soul, then the Bible is the first, the only, means of 
spiritual nurture. The Bible, then, is to us what the com- 
pass is to the mariner. By it, and by it alone, must we 
discover the mind of our distant Governor. By it must we 
learn what are the things which are pleasing in his sight, 
and order our lives accordingly. Of course we do not 
find many who are willing to state this governmental 
view of the spiritual life in this frank manner. But very 
many in all their thinking on religious themes lean strongly 
in that direction. Such men would doubtless say yes to 
your first question. Yes, the Bible is the first and princi- 
pal means of carrying us up to the highest point of growth 
and power in the divine life. 

But when we look full upon the face of Jesus Christ and 
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see in him the final and perfect revelation of our own 
being and life, we cannot answer your question in the 
affirmative.’ In Christ we see that we are vitally joined to 
God, our Father. We are constitutionally one with him, In 
no rhetorical or forensic sense do we exclaim, “‘ Now are 
we the sons of God.” It is a declaration of literal fact. To 
discover the character of our own life, then, we have but 
to look at Christ, the Son of God, the Son of man. To trace 
the entire cycle of our relations to the heavenly Father we 
have but to look into the life of our Lord as into a mirror, 
and there the divine life of the soul in its oneness with God 
is reflected. When seeking, therefore, to know what are the 
first and most vital elements of nourishment and culture 
for the spirit in man, we have but to turn and look at 
Christ, and see how he lived with the Father. Would you 
for an instant entertain the thought that he derived his 
principal spiritual strength from a study of the Old Testa- 
ment? Can you conceive of any formal, external arrange- 
ment by which his interior life was renewed? Do we not 
instinctively feel that his life of grace and power was fed 
directly from the eternal springs of his own Father’s life ? 
They were constitutionally one. The Son lived by every 
word that proceeded from the mouth of God. Every act of 
power, every word of grace, every disposition of unearthly 
beauty, were but utterances of the Father, who dwelt in the 
Son and was one with him. 

Here, then, we must see our own life; here we must 
find its order and interpretation. We, too, are the sons of 
God. We, too, take our life by direct contact from the 
Father of our spirits. Nothing can ever come between 
Father and child. Men lived this life of oneness with the 
Father before the Bible was written. Men have lived the 
life who have never seen the Bible. And we who have the 
Bible in our hands do not take our life from the book, but 
from Him who is the Author of life, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. We use the Bible precisely as 
Jesus used it. It is a record of God’s wondrous dealings 
with his children. It is “ profitable” to us sons of God, 
“for reproof, for correction,” for inspiration. It is one of 
the means which the Father uses for the education of his 
children, for the “ perfecting of his saints in righteous- 
ness.” It would be difficult to conceive a better spiritual 
curriculum for us little children in the divine household 
than to put in our hands such a record of the “ways of 
God to men.” The story is carried through many ages. 
Nations and individuals in all possible moral conditions, 
in every variety of spiritual need, pass in review. In and 
through all we are made to see the life of the Father com- 
ing out victorious over the conditions of earth and time, 
bringing his children off more than conquerors through 
his love. 

With this understanding of the spiritual life, I must an- 
swer your first question in the negative. We do not know 
God through the Bible, but through our own souls. We 
know God because we are his children. We know him by 
absolute correspondence of being. We must also add 
that all spiritual life and grace come to us by vital con- 
tact with him, heart to heart, spirit to spirit. This is 
the law of our being, applying to every man on the 
face of the earth. “In every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted by him.” 
“He is no respecter of persons.” “ All souls are his.” 
All are the children of one Father. His spirit broods 
over all. For the education and training of these 
children of his he has instituted varied means: the works 
of his hand, the history of his providence, his daily min- 
istry to common needs. We, the nations who have his 
Word, believe that that Word, even above these world-wide 
methods, is a means of spiritual education of even greater 
efficacy, more heavenly virtue. For that reason we love it, 
study it, and long to give it to them who are without. 


Your second question now takes care of itself. The 


child of God, in vital contact with his Father’s mind and 
heart, will by instinct be drawn to the Book which contains 
the story of that Father's loving dealing with the children 
of men in all their strange and even tragic history upon 
the face of the earth. 

My dear brother, I send you most heartfelt greeting 
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that you, with us, have read the “knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” ‘“ ow are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 


be, but when he shall appear we shall be like him.” The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
Very sincerely yours, . J. H. Ecos. 


The Humming-Bird 


By Richard Burton 


Is it a monster bee, 
Or is it a midget bird, 
Or yet an air-born mystery 
That now yon marigold has stirred, 
And now on vocal wing 
To a neighbor bloom is whirred, 
In an aery ecstasy, in a passion of pilfering? 


Ah! ’tis the humming bird, 
Rich-coated one, 
Ruby-throated one, 
That is not chosen for song, 
But throws its whole rapt sprite 
Into the secrets of flowers 
The summer days along, 
Into most odorous hours, 
Into a murmurous sound of wings too swift 
for sight! 


The Quaker of Art 


By Austin Dobson 


Above the chimney-piece in the study at Abbotsford, 
and therefore on Sir Walter’s right hand as he wrote, hung 
——nay, yet hangs, if we may trust the evidence of a photo- 
graph which lies before us—a copy of the Schiavonetti- 
cum-Heath engraving of Thomas Stothard’s once-popular 
“Canterbury Pilgrims.” With its dark oblong frame and 
gold corner-rosettes, it must still look much as it did on 
that rainy August morning described in Lockhart, when 
one of Scott’s guests, occupied ostensibly with the last 
issues of the Bannatyne Club, sat listening in turn to the 
patter of the drops on the pane, and the “ dashing trot” 
of his host’s pen across the paper to which he was then 
committing the first series of the “Tales of a Grand- 
father.” The visitor (it was that acute and ingenious 
John Leycester Adolphus, whose close-reasoned “ Letters 
to Richard Heber” had practically penetrated the mystery 
of the Waverley Novels) specially noticed the picture; and 
he also afterwards recalled and repeated a characteristic 
comment made upon it by Scott (with whom it was evi- 
dently a favorite), in one of those brief dialogues which 
generally took place when it became necessary to consult 
a book upon the shelves. Were the procession to move 
(said Sir Walter), the prancing young ’Squire in the fore- 
ground would in a minute be over his horse’s head. The 
criticism was more of the riding-school than the studio; 
and too much might easily be inferred from it as to the 
speaker's equipments as an art-critic. For Art itself, we 
are told, notwithstanding his genuine love of landscape 
and natural objects, Scott cared nothing; and Abbotsford 
was rich rather in works suggestive and commemorative 
than in masterpieces of composition and color. “ He 
talked of scenery as he wrote of it,” says Leslie in his 
“Recollections,” “like a painter: and yet for pictures he 
had little or no taste, nor did he pretend to any. To him 
they were interesting merely as representing some particu- 
lar scene, person, or event, and very moderate merit in 
their execution contented him.” Stothard’s cavalcade, 
progressing along the pleasantly undulated background of 
the Surrey Hills, with its drunken Miller droning on his 
bagpipes at the head, with its bibulous Cook at the tail, 
and, between these, all that moving and many-colored 
pageant of Middle Age society upon which Geoffrey 
Chaucer looked five hundred years ago, must have been 
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thoroughly to his mind, besides reaching a higher artistic 
standard than he required. To one whose feeling for the 
past has never yet been rivaled, such a picture would 
serve as a continual fount of memory and association. He 
must, besides, have thoroughly appreciated its admitted 
accuracy of costume; and it would not have materially 
affected his pleasure if the Dick Tintos or Dick Minims of 
his day had asgured him that, as a composition, it was 
lacking in “ heroic grasp,” or had reiterated the stereotyped 
objection that the Wife of Bath was far too young-looking 
to have buried five lawful husbands. 

The original oil-sketch from which the “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” was engraved is now in the National Gallery, 
having been bought some years ago (with Hogarth’s “ Polly 
Peachum’”’) at the dispersal of the Leigh Court collection. 
It is not, however, by his more ambitious efforts that Stot- 
hard is most regarded in our day. Now and then, it may 
be, the Abbotsford print, or “ The Flitch of Bacon,” or 
“John Gilpin,” makes fitful apparition in the print-shop 
windows ; now and then, again, in some cu/bute générale of 
the bric-A-brac merchant there comes forlornly to the front 
a battered card-table contrived adroitly from the once- 
famous Waterloo Shield. But it is not by these, or by the 
huge allegorical designs on the staircase at Burleigh 
(“ Burleigh-house by Stamford-town ”), or by any of the 
efforts which his pious biographer and daughter-in-law 
fondly ranked with Raphael and Rubens, that he deserves 
remembrance. ‘Time, dealing summarily with an unman- 
ageable inheritance, has a trick of making rough-and-ready 
distinctions ; and Time has decided, not that he did these 
things ill, but that he did other things better—book illus- 
trations, for example. And the modern collector is on the 
side of Time. Stothard as a colorist (and here perhaps is 
some injustice) he disregards ; Stothard as a history painter 
he disavows. But for Stothard as the pictorial interpreter 
of “David Simple” and “ Betsy Thoughtless,” of “ The 
Virtuous Orphan” and the “Tales of the Genii,” of 
“Clarissa” and “Sir Charles Grandison,” and (to cite 
another admirer, Charles Lamb) of that “ romantic tale” 


Where Glums and Gawries wear mysterious things 
That serve at once for jackets and for wings ’— 


to wit, “The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins” *"—he 
cares very much indeed. He is not surprised that they 
gained their designer the friendship of Flaxman; and if 
he is not able to say, with Elia, 


In several ways distinct you make us feel 
Graceful as Raphael, as Watteau gentee/— 


epithets which, in our modern acceptation of them, sound 
singularly ill-chosen—he can at least admit that, if his 
favorite is occasionally a little monotonous and sometimes a 
little insipid, there are few artists in England whose com- 
positions are so uniformly distinguished by the un-English 
gift of grace. 

Fifty years ago there were but few specimens of Stot- 
hard’s works in the Print Room of the British Museum, 
and even those were not arranged so as to be easily access- 
ible. To-day this complaint, which Pye makes in that 
miscellany of unexpected information, his “ Patronage of 
British Art,” can no longer be renewed. In the huge Bal- 
manno collection, a labor of five-and-twenty years, the stu- 
dent may now study his Stothard to his heart’s content. 
Here is brought together his work of all sorts, his earliest 
and latest, his strongest and his feeblest, from the first 
tentative essays which he made for the “ Lady’s Magazine” 
and Hervey’s “ Naval History” to those latest designs 
which, aided by the supreme imagination of Turner, did so 
much to vitalize the finicking and overlabored couplets of 
his faithful but fastidious patron at St. James’s Place. 


Of Rogers’s “ Italy,” Luttrel relates 
It would surely be dished, if *twere not for the plates, 


said the wicked wits of 1830, and the sarcasm has its paral- 
lel in the “ Ce poéle se sauve du naufrage de planche en 


1 Coleridge is also extravagant on this theme in his “ Table Talk.” “ Scarcely 
st a could be too high,” he says, “for Stothard’s designs [to Peter 
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planche” which the Abbé Galiani applied to Dorat, 
embellished by Marillier and Eisen. But Stothard did 
many things besides illustrating Samuel Rogers. Almanac 
heads and spelling-books, spoon-handles and decanter 
labels—nothing came amiss to his inventive industry. 
And in his book illustrations he had one incalculable 
advantage: he lived in the silver age of line-engraving— 
the age of the Sharpes and Warrens and Heaths and 
Findens. 

Stothard illustrated Shakespeare and Bunyan, Ossian 
and Defoe, Boccaccio and Addison. It is the fashion in 
booksellers’ catalogues to vaunt the elaborate volumes 
he did in later life for his best patron. But it is not 
in these, nor his more ambitious efforts, that his real 
lovers find his greatest charm. He is the draughtsman of 
fancy rather than imagination ; and he is, moreover, better 
in the mellow copper of his early days than the “cold 
steel” of his decline. If you would view your Stot- 
hard aright, you must take him as the illustrator of the 
eighteenth-century novelists, of Richardson, of Fielding, 
of Sterne, of Goldsmith, where the costume in which he 
delighted was not too far removed from his own day, and 
where the literary note was but seldom pitched among the 
more tumultuous passions. In this semi-domestic atmos- 
phere he moves always easily and gracefully. His conver- 
sations and interviews, his promenade and garden and tea- 
table scenes; his child life, with its pretty waywardnesses ; 
his ladies, full of sensibility and in charming caps; his men, 
respectful and gallant in their ruffles and silk stockings— 
in all these things he is at home. The bulk of his best 
work in this way is in “ Harrison’s Magazine,” and in the 
old double-column edition of the essayists, where it is set off, 
as arule, by the quaint and pretty framework which was 
then an indispensable decoration to plates engraved for 
books. If there be anything else of his which the eclectic 
(not omnivorous) collector should secure, it is two of the 
Rogers volumes for which the booksellers care little. 
One is the “ Pleasures of Memory,” of 1802, if only for 
Heath’s excellent engraving of “ Hunt the Slipper ;” the 
other is the same poem of 1810, with Clennell’s admirable 
rei derings of the artist’s quill drawings—renderings of 
which the reputation as almost faultless reproductions of 
pen-and-ink has been too long established to be gainsaid. 

There is usually one thing to be found in Stothard’s de- 
signs which many of his modern successors, who seem to 
care for little except making an effective “compo,” are 
often in the habit of neglecting. Heis loyal to his text, and 
honestly endeavors to interpret it pictorially. Take, for 
example, a sketch at random—the episode of the accident 
to Count Galiano’s baboon in Sharpe’s “Gil Blas.” You 
need scarcely look at Le Sage: the little picture tells the 
whole story. There, upon the side of the couch, is the 
Count in an undress, effeminate, trembling, almost tearful. 
Beside him is his wounded favorite, turning plaintively to 
his agitated master, while the hastily summoned surgeon, 
his under lip protruded professionally, binds up the injured 
paw in splints. Around are the servants, in various atti- 
tudes of simulated interest and sycophantic sympathy. Or 
take, from a mere annual, the “ Forget-me not” of 1828, 
this little genre picture from Sterne. Our old friend Cor- 
poral Trim is moralizing in the kitchen to the hushed 
Shandy servants on Master Bobby’s death. He has let 
fall his hat upon the ground—“ as if a heavy lump of clay 
had been kneaded into the crown of it.” “Are we not here 
now,” says Trim, “and are we not gone! in a moment?” 
Holding her apron to her eyes, the sympathetic Susannah 
leans her hand confidingly upon Trim’s shoulder; Jona- 
than, the coachman, with a mug of ale on his knee, looks 
with dropped lip at the hat, as if he expected it to do 
something ; Obadiah wonders at Trim; the cook-maid 
pauses as she lifts the lid of a cauldron at the fire, and the 
“foolish fat scullion”—the “foolish fat scullion’? who 
“had been all autumn struggling with a dropsy,” and is 
still immortal—looks up inquiringly from the fish-kettle 
she is scouring on her knees. It is all there; and Stothard 
has told us all of it that pencil could tell. 

In the vestibule at Trafalgar Square is a bust by Baily 
which gives an excellent idea of the dignified yet defer- 
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ential old gentleman who said “Sir” to you, like Dr. 
Johnson, and whose latter days were passed as Librarian 
of the Royal Academy. Another characteristic likeness 
is the portrait, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which was engraved by Scriven in 1833 for Arnold’s 
“Library of the Arts,” and once belonged to Samuel 
Rogers. The story of Stothard’s life has little mem- 
orable but the work that filled and satisfied it. Placid, 
placable, unpretentious, modestly unsolicitous of advance- 
ment, laboring assiduously but cheerfully for miserable 
wage, he seems to have existed at equipoise, neither 
exalted nor depressed by the extremes of either for- 
tune. He was an affectionate father and a tender hus- 
band; and yet so even-pulsed that on his wedding day he 
went as usual to the drawing-school; and he bore more 
than one heartrending bereavement with uncomplaining 
patience. For nearly forty years he lived contentedly in 
one house (28 Newman Street), with little change beyond 
an occasional country excursion (when he would study 
butterflies for his fairies’ wings), or a long walk in the 
London streets and suburbs, when he would note at 
every turn some new gesture or some fresh group for 
his ever-growing storehouse of imagination. It is to 
this unremitting habit of observation that we owe the 
extraordinary diversity and fecundity of his compositions ; 
to it also must be traced their occasional executive defects. 
That no two men will draw from the living model in 
exactly the same way is a truism. But the artist who, 
neglecting the model almost wholly, draws by preference 
from his note-book, is like a man who tells a story heard 
in the past, cf which he has retained more of the spirit 
than the details. He will give it the cachet of his per- 
sonal qualities ; he will reproduce it with unfettered ease 
and freedom; but those who afterwards compare it with 
the original will find to their surprise that the original 
was not exactly what they had been led to expect. In 
a case like the present, where the artist’s mind is so uni- 
formly pure and innocent, so habitually gentle and refined, 
the gain of individuality is far greater than the loss of 
finish and academic accuracy. Ifto Stothard’s grace and 
delicacy we add a certain primness of conception, a certain 
prudery of line, it is difficult not to recognize the fitness of 
that happy title which was bestowed upon him by the late 
James Smetham. He is “ The Quaker of Art.” 
London, England. 


The New England Graveyard 


By Clarence Deming 


This is not intended to be a strictly scientific excursion 
into the too vague realm of New England's graveyard lore. 
Still less is ita hunt for the mere curiosities of the old 
Puritan burying-ground, so often pursued hotly after quaint 
epitaphs, oddities of burial custom, and the curious ances- 
tral fancies in dealing with the dead. Rather it is an 
effort to reduce to some kind of law and method the devel- 
opment of the New England graveyard, to note crudely 
what may be called its evolution, and out of many local 
variations bring some few common factors. May it at least 
be said that the conclusions, even though personal, are the 
result of many years of study, of direct object-lessons 
derived from visits to burial-places of New England, 
chiefly rural, and of not a little note-taking? The impres- 
sions thus formed have deepened with time and research 
until they have at least reached the point of fixed 
opinion. 

It is no new thing to say that the early New Englanders 
used little esthetic sense in choosing their town plots for 
burial, yet the almost total absence of it is rarely quite 
realized, or how far the utilitarian impulse dominated 
them. Their very familiarity with Nature seemed to breed 
oblivion to her charms. Or was it that gruesome death 
seemed to them to have its fittest environment in a “ God’s 
Acre” stern, barren, bleak? Whatever the cause, it is the 
fact that they almost never chose the sleeping-places for 
their dead with any view to scenic beauty, and when we 
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find such well-placed old graveyards now, they are to be 
traced back usually to accidents of selection. No grace- 
ful slopes with vistas of wooded valley or sweeps of land- 
scape; no ups and downs of surface, or breaks in contour, 
or clustered tree-groups. The water views, which modern 
taste cultivates even to the extent of artificial fountain, lake, 
or rill, to the old New England sense would, though natu- 
ral; have been deemed flaws. Never yet have I seen a run- 
ning brook in an old Yankee burial-spot. Instead, ever 
and again, a bleak field, commonly level, light soil, and 
even the somber pines or spruces grown from latter- 
day plantings. Very indifferently was the Anglo-Saxon 
“churchyard ” tradition preserved. I have heard a skilled 
Yankee antiquarian account for this by Puritan iconoclasm ; 
more likely it was due to the pioneer temper against 
taking good land near the church and in the prospective 
village. The dead had done living, the living had yet 
to win their hard weal. Such odd blendings of thrift with 
the hereafter we find all through the parodoxical Yankee 
life. 

The’ gravestones divide themselves into four chrono- 
logical groups, not sharply marked out, but, like the orders of 
architecture, with dim divisions, and strongly outlined only 
at the extremes. The ordinary stones previous to about 
the year 1700, of which we find so few, are usually of one 
invariable pattern—thick, irregular of shape, coarse granite, 
scantly lettered and ill lettered. The second period, 
taking us through the eighteenth century and a little 
beyond, shows us the “ hooded” type of stone, better cut 
and finished, with its death’s head, or, more commonly, 
perhaps, the cherub. Then, for, say, fifty years succeeding, 
comes in a sort of “ perpendicular” fashion. The stones 
are thin slabs, square cut, apt to be forbiddingly plain, and 
their material marble. These in turn merge, as our cen- 
tury begins to ripen, into multiform shape and carving and 
the graceful designs that modern taste affects. In these 
four types, I have often thought, a kind of rough and purely 
accidental semblance to the architectural orders can be 
traced: the rough stones and rounded arches of the two 
earlier periods hinting at the Norman; then the square, 
high, “ perpendicular ” type; and, finally, out of its order 
in time, but still suggestive, the pointed Gothic lines crest- 
ing the more “decorative” and ambitious monuments of 
our own period. He, at least, be it said, who has even 
briefly studied Old World architecture, has no small clue 
to fix the chronology of the New England gravestones. Not 
seldom, too, when the burial-place has grown in one direc- 
tion, and not from the center outward, the four types can 
be taken in vividly at one glance of the eye. 

As distinguished from the common stones, the monu- 
ments of the aristocrats of the pioneer period, when they 
were buried and not entombed, are commonly of a single 
form—massive slabs mounted on pillars or masonry, some 
of them, the archzologists tell us, imported from England, 
though their imperfect lettering shows that they were often 
inscribed here. The material of both classes of stones 
varies greatly with the New England locality and accord- 
ing to the character of the nearest quarry. Often we shall 
find only coarse granite or brownstone in the old burial 
spot; elsewhere, though not often among the earlier 
stones, marble. Now and then almost every stone will be 
slate, a material, when not friable, most enduring in our 
frost-riving clime. Onesuchstone I recall, bearing date of 
the seventeenth century, on which to this day are clearly 
visible the hair-lines along which the inscription was 
ruled almost two hundred years ago. 

The second period, the death’s head and cherub epoch 
of New England gravestones, is by far the most interesting, 
and many words would be needed to describe fully its 
facial variations. It has its queries as well as its facts. 
{t may be explained that the favorite lesson of the early 
local stone-cutter accounts for the many death’s heads in 
one ground, while the stones of another in the’next town 
may bear cherubs; indeed, I have it by good authority 
that these ghastly or humorous stones were sometimes 
“kept in stock” and as a sort of staple commodity. But 
why have the death’s heads wings as well as the cherubs? 
Why have some of the cherubs stolen death’s crown? 
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And how happens it that not unfrequently we find the 
composite “death cherub,” in which the grim teeth and 
contracted lips of the King of Terrors are whimsically 
topped by the cherubic lines of cheek and forehead? It 
seems almost as though the purchaser, after the cutter’s 
task was half done, had “ changed his mind ” from death’s 
head to cherub, or the reverse, and then, from motives of 
economy or convenience, agreed to accept the hybrid. 
Whatever the motive, these grotesque mongrels may be 
often found surpassing, if possible, the amazing fantasies 
of the old death’s heads or cherubs, pure and simple, as 
our ancestors feigned them. Fashion often seemed to 
dictate the death’s head or the cherub, as the case might 
be, through several generations of the ancient New Eng- 
land township. Out of four hundred and sixty-four stones, 
nearly all of the eighteenth century, which stand together 
in a certain old cemetery, three hundred and forty-three 
bear the winged cherub heads, a few of them of the 
hybrid type heretofore referred to. Only two are graven 
with the orthodox skull and cross-bones. One hundred 
are either without design or occasionally bear an urn, a 
compass, or similar symbol, and on nineteen the design is 
effaced. Yet in another ground the death’s head, with 
its many whimsical variations—crowned and crownless, 
bald, long-haired, winged and wingless—may be the favored 
carving, and in yet another burial-place the less ghastly 
urn may predominate. Death’s heads and cherubs in 
many old cemeteries appear to be placed indifferently over 
young and old alike. On the New England stones dated 
before our century I have never seen a cross or cruciform 
device—a thing readily understood among Puritan com- 
munities, to which the emblem was a hated mark of Epis- 
copalianism or the Pope. 

The poetical or rhyming epitaph either was never very 
popular in New England or was under the ban of the 
economies of the hard-fisted generations. Possibly also 
the unlettered status of the people, so strikingly attested 
by the badly spelled inscriptions, had something to do 
with its rarity. As a general rule, the epitaphs of the kind 
make their most frequent appearance toward the end of 
the last century and the beginning of the present one, or 
about the time that our Yankee race had begun to emerge 
somewhat from its old res anguste and gain some wealth. 
The stanzas are consistently bad, almost always of the 
“ stock ” type, the familiar one ending, 


As I am now so you shall be 
Prepare for death and follow me, 


tiring us with its doleful iteration. Never a single time 
among perhaps thousands of the rhymed stanzas seen or 
read have I met one of even fair literary quality. When 
our rural ancestors took to making any “ original” verses, 
the result was far more original than meritorious. The 
fact that the rhymed epitaph is apt to be read by visitors 
to New England's old graves has led to the belief that it is 
much more common than is the case. Scripture quota- 
tions as epitaphs naturally have run down all the New Eng- 
land generations to the present time with tolerable fre- 
quency. Of quotations from the great poets I have seen 
but one, and that one from the song “ Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun,” in “ Cymbeline.” 

Passing with curt reference what seems the quite un- 
founded tradition of the burial of the old New England 
wives at their husbands’ feet, there may be cited, 
in closing, these antique Puritan first names culled out 
of many obtained from gravestones: Casindana, Trus- 
trum, Rossalixde, Ruba (perhaps feminine for Reuben), 
Neomy (probably for Naomi), Darkis, Satilla, Anaxagora, 
Oratio (probably from Horatio), Arlotha, Achesa, Jahleel, 
Voadicea (suggested, may be, by the early war queen of 
the Britons, Boadicea), Seaboru, Hasideah, Zilpha, Vestia, 
Vodica, Vienna, Pollycarpus, Hopestill, and Waitstill—the 
last hardly needed as an injunction under the circum- 
stances. Among the many names ingeniously ill-spelled, 
that of Feebee (Phoebe) stands pre-eminent. Add tosome 
hundreds of names, almost as unique, the titles of all the 
Christian graces, and we can appreciate how the baptismal 
burden has lightened in modernized Yankeeland. 
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From Bed to Bed 


An Afternoon in a Hospital 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


4 HAVE never been there, and I think I should like 
to go with you this afternoon,” I said to A. 

We entered a street-car, and, after a long ride 
across the city, alighted before a colony of red brick 
buildings set in a yard girdled by an open iron 
fence. The late snows still lay over the grounds 

and on the sloping roofs, and half-melted snow-caps set 
rakishly on the round. stone balls of the pillars that upheld 
the iron gates of the Hospital. 

We turned our steps through the gate and up the ter- 
raced hill which led to the door, and then, as I looked back, 
I realized for the first time how steadily we had been 
ascending. The city lay below us, with its domes and 
spires. The air we breathed seemed fresher and more pure. 
A. opened the door, and we entered among a throng of 
people. Passing through them, we paused and turned. 

“ These are the visitors for the open wards,” said A. 
“T often stand here and try to piece out the stories written 
in their faces. They are a reflection of the wards them- 
selves. Just now I think I see one who has come from 
pure curiosity ; another, whose heart is already by some 
bedside ; one who fears hearing any news, and one who 
knows already that the news must be good ; and so many 
who are hardened into caring not at all.” 

We were standing in a rotunda with a stone-laid floor. 
Looking up, I saw the galleries which circled about it, and 
the corridors which opened into them. 

“ This is the Executive Mansion of the beehive,” said 
A., “but we must pass on to the wards. There you will 
find the essence of all that is planned out here.” 

From the outside I had seen long, covered corridors 
shooting out from one building to another, connecting them, 
and now, after plunging into one of these labyrinthian 
hallways lit by windows on either side, we ascended a short 
flight of steps, and found ourselves in another building. 

“ This,” said A., “is the men’s open ward.” 

I was in a large, airy room, brilliantly illuminated by 
God’s own sunshine streaming in through the wide, uncur- 
tained windows, which seemed to open from floor to 
ceiling. About the octagon-shaped walls stood iron bed- 
steads, all pointing as the spokes of a wheel. towards the 
great, hub-like air-shaft which rose in the center of the room. 

The nurse in charge, dressed in her pretty white uniform, 
with white cap, apron, and cuffs, came forward and greeted 
us cordially. She was cutting off strips of white gauze, 
which some of the convalescent patients were taking from 
her, laying out flat on a long table, and rolling into band- 
ages. 

One of these men, a Dane who could not speak a word 
of English, was the best bandage-maker, and very proud 
of his work, which the nurse showed us. Just then another 
patient came up, rolling himself in a wheel-chair. He was 
pleading “ for something to do,” as children beg on rainy 
days. ‘The nurse laughed, and gave him a piece of bandage 
tosew. He took it eagerly, and gathering his needle, cotton, 
and scissors together, rolled himself off again, quite happy. 

“ He was an old sailor,” said the nurse, “and he loves 
to sew. I can’t keep him supplied.” 

“ How sweet and wholesome that girl is!’ I said, watch- 
ing her as she moved off, responding with capable cheerful- 
ness to a call from one of the beds. “ Are they all like her ?”’ 

“TI think you will find that the type,” A. answered. 
“Some take the impression better, some less well. Like 
mistress, like maid; like master, like man. When you 
know the governing powers here, you will recognize the 
outlines suggested in the subordinates. But come and 
meet my friend in bed 1. Here lies Barney the wag.” 

In bed No.1 lay a young-looking, poor fellow, with a 
pair of the most audaciously merry blue eyes and a comical 
face that yet spoke of suffering. The type struck me as 
German, and I said: 


“ He looks like a Fritz, not a Barney.” 

“ So thought his physician,” answered A. - “ He walked 
up to the bed and addressed a long question in German 
to Barney the day he was brought in. After listening 
with downcast eyes, the patient slowly peeled up one eye- 
lid and remarked, ‘ Me name is Barney.’ He thought no 
more was needed, nor was there. Come now and hear 
him grumble deliciously. How is it with you to-day, 
Barney ?” 

Barney shook his head. 

“Tt’s bad. When I will get home, I don’t know. An’ 
the doctor will only laugh when I ask him. There’s noth 
in’ sarious about him.” . 

“ There’s so much that’s sarious about you, isn’t there ?” 
said A. 

Barney brushed the laugh out of his face on his pillow 
and came up grumbling again. 

“ Didn’t he come in here and ask if I had the ‘heart 
disease to-day !” . 

“Why, I thought you had pneumonia. The trouble is 
in your lungs, isn’t it ?” 

Barney went on, his eyes dancing: “ He came in here 
with that thing hanging in his ears, you know, and, says 
he, ‘ My man, did you ever see this? I’m goin’ to see if 
you got the heart disease.’ ‘I have had some,’ says I, ‘but 
I foun’ a cure.’ And, says he, laughin’—you know how 
he laughs—‘ Sometimes the cure’s worse’n the disease.’ 
‘But I foun’ a soverin remedy,’ says I, and off he went 
laughin’ again. ‘There’s nothing sarious about him,” 

“IT hope the remedy has the heart disease also,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

And Barney nodded at me delightedly. 

“ Barney’s wife is one hundred miles away,” said A., 
“ and he stands it very well, except when Christmas comes. 
Then it was pretty hard, wasn’t it, Barney ?” 

“That about knocked me out,” Barney confessed. 
“ Ye'll come again soon, won't ye ?” 

“ Christmas Day is a doubtful gain in a hospital,” said A. 
to me as we left Barney’s bed. “I think the men feel it 
even more than the women. They seem to me just like 
children when they are sick; and they get homesick then, 
just as children do. This year I thought the Christmas- 
tree gathering one of the saddest sights I had ever seen. 
There were so many men there swallowing down tears. 
I spoke to one poor fellow who sat in his chair with his 
hand over his eyes, the tears rolling down his face. His 
arm had been amputated to the shoulder. 

“* What is it?? I asked. ‘Isthistoomuchforyou? Do 
you want to go back to your ward ?’ 

“*Oh, no; it’s just—I have a wife and six little ones at 
home.’ 

“* And you are in trouble about them? Are they cared 
for ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, oh, yes, they’re cared for. It’s nothing like that. 
I have claims which will take care of them, and me too. 
It’s only—it’s Christmas—and—’ 

“That is just the way you find them here at Christmas. 
The man I speak of grew calm by talking it all out. He told 
me of his children over and over. I knew each one by 
name, and all of their characteristics, when he ended. But 
some cannot bring themselves to speak. 

“That poor boy you see over there in the bed asleep sat 
with his finger against his lips throughout the whole per- 
formance. Force of will only kept the tears from rolling 
over his cheeks and the sobs down. I did not. dare to 
speak to him for fear of weakening his dikes of defense. 
When that kind breaks down, it seems to mean so much 
more, and for so long. 

“Now look at the man in bed 8. 
to him ; he is not a show patient.” 

I looked at bed 8, and saw a rough-hewn, impatient face 
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on the pillow. The expression was unpleasant, and as A. 
spoke a word of greeting in passing, No. 8 barely responded 
by a motion of the lips and a closing of the eyelids. 

“On Christmas Day,” said A., “ he was in a most ugly 
state of mind. I don’t know how else to express it, and 
yet I don’t mean to blame him, The festival here must stir 
up painful trains of thought, I suppose. Last Christmas, 
all of the patients who were well enough were carried over 
to the ward where the tree was lit. I had never noticed 
this man before, but on that day, as I passed him, | saw 
that he was thrashing restlessly about in the bed and mut- 
tering. I stopped and asked what [ could do for him. 

“*Get me my clothes and let me go home.’ 

Home to-day !’ 

“* Yes, I want to go home.’ 

“T looked at him and saw that he was feverish, and men- 
tally disturbed in consequence—a real Christmas sickness, 

“«Tt is Christmas Day,’ I said; ‘you would not make 
trouble now, would you ?’ 

“«J don’t know anything about Christmas Day, and I 
don’t care.’ 

“« Where do you go to church?’ said I. ‘ Catholic?’ 

“1 remembered suddenly a scene which I had witnessed 
im a Catholic family. An awful calamity had fallen on the 
mother, and the father, with his startled children gathered 
about him, knelt on the floor beating his head with his 
hands and calling on the ‘ Holy Mother’ in a kind of 
frenzy. The physician and his friends could do nothing. 
Some one said, ‘ Send for the priest,’ and when the good 
father entered, he simply laid his hand on the prostrate 
man’s shoulder, whispered a word in his ear, and—well, 
there was no more ‘ Holy Mother.’ 

“I thought of this and applied it. 

“*T am a Catholic,’ I said to the man in the bed. ‘ How 
would jou like to hear some Catholic prayers ?’ 

might.’ 

“] really did not know any Catholic prayers proper, but 
Catholic is a broad term, and I repeated bits here and 
there from the Psalms and the Collects, altering them a 
little to fit his needs, and he accepted them as genuine, 
and when I looked at him again I saw that his Church had 
her child by the hand. He lay with his lips moving and his 
eyes closed, perfectly peaceful. I think he hardly knew 
when I slipped away, and I know he did not recognize me 
afterwards. 

“ Now let me introduce you to the man in bed 1o—Mr., B. 
He, poor soul! is, or was, of another rank of life, and he 
has no one but himself to blame for being here. Will you 
stay and talk with hima little? He finds it a boon to 
speak to people of refinement now. I want to talk with the 
nurse.” 

I was presented formally to Mr. B., who laid down a 
book togreet me. I found him an elderly man, roughened, 
as was natural, but with marks of some previous polish and 
refinement. He made no secret of his fallen fortunes, and 
spoke quite simply of his history. 

“T have some news of myself to tell you,” he said to 
A., when she returned. “I am to be married as svon as I 
leave here.” 

“You are to be married!” replied A., in surprise. 

“] don’t look like a bridegroom, do I?” he added, 
smiling. 

“You knew that I was divorced from my wife. Well, 
she kept the child, and a few months ago I saw an account 
of an accident in the paper, in which a man was killed who 
had my son’s name. I only knewhim asa baby. 1 wrote 
to my wife then for the first time in twenty-five years, and 
she answered. It was our son that was killed, and I wrote 
again. Since you were here last 1 had a letter from my 
wife, and we are to be remarried.” 

A. congratulated him sincerely, but after we left his 
bed she again expressed her surprise. 

“] wonder he dare trust himself to attempt that,” she 
said. ‘“ Do you know, he once said to me, ‘The craving 
for drink is what no one can measure until he feels it. 
The man that prayed for a drop of water knew something 
like it.’ ” 

“ But how can he lose all reserve in the way he has?” 
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I said. “I am a perfect stranger to him. Yet I often 
wonder how it would be with me if I were weakened by 
open sin and illness and craving sympathy. I sometimes 
think this loss of reticence in the very wretched may be par- 
tially accounted for by the way those who have the power 
feel at liberty to question them, and on the most sacred 
subjects as often as not. Poverty seems able to destroy 
both reserve and cleanliness.” 

“I scarcely know which means the deeper step down- 
ward,” answered A. ‘Godliness has been an unknown 
quantity to Mr. B. since many years. He underwent a 
terrible operation here, and I really did not, and do not to- 
day, see what sustained him through it; but he went down 
to the operating room so coolly that every man in the ward 
was admiring him. It was a genuine exhibition of heathen 
courage. ‘If there is any manhood left in me, now is the 
time to call on it,’ he said. 

“ The day he told me that the operation was to take 
place, I did see a little tremulousness, and groped about 
stupidly and helplessly for something comforting to say 
to him, until my mind struck on these lines written in 
a hospital by another man who knew what pain meant: 


* In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced, nor cried aloud ; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance © 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


“ It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


“T had torepeat that to him over and over. I never saw 
him moved before or since. But we must leave this ward 
now and visit the next.” 

We did not again descend the flight of steps by which 
we had come up to the men’s ward, but opened a door 
which led out on the roof of the connecting corridor. On 
this open “deck,” sunning themselves, sat the convales- 
cents, in all stages of bandages and recovery; some in 
wheeled chairs, others supporting themselves on crutches, 
others awaiting their speedy discharge, and some drearily 
conscious that there was but one discharge that could end 
their chronic suffering. 

“ Does all this depress you, or will you go on and see 
the rest ?” asked A. 

“No,” I replied. “I do not understand why, but the 
atmosphere is not depressing to me.”’ 

“Nor is it to me; yet I think we should find it so did 
these patients feel themselves merely ‘cases.’ As it is, 
each knows that a kindly and personal interest surrounds 
him. Thatcomes from the Executive Mansion; I told you 
that you would find its spirit here.” 

Crossing the deck, we entered another ward. An oblong 
room this time, with a row of beds against the walls, facing 
each other. 

In the first bed by the door lay a little boy about six 
years old. His hair was short and light, his skin as white 
and clean as a young baby’s, and his eyes as blue and wise 
as only a baby’s can be. 

“Look at that child,” said A. “ His name is Johnny. 
If I had been through all that he has this winter, I should 
be a wreck. He has some congenital trouble, poor little 
man! He broke his leg last fall, and it would not knit. 
Every experiment that science could suggest and skill 
execute has’ been tried, and at last—but let him tell his 
own story.” 

“ Hello!” said Johnny. 

As we approached he pointed with his finger to a figure 
sitting by his pillow, and went through a form of intro- 
duction. 

“This my Uncle Pym, Miss A. He came to see me, and 
I wish you'd get me a drink o’ water.” 

“JI am glad to meet you,” said A. to Uncle Pym, after 
Jolinny’s wants had been supplied. 

Uncle Pym, a florid, rotund gentleman with beefy hands, 
half rose from his chair and bowed. 

“I am glad to meet you,” A. continued, “ because I 
want to know something of Johnny’s future. Shall you 
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educate him carefully? He has a remarkably bright 
mind.” 

“ He will be taught all that he cancarry, Miss. Johnny’s 
mother will see to it. I don’t mind mentioning it to you, 
‘but she has a considerable something laid aside, that even 
her husband knows nothing whatever about.” 

“ He is not all that you could wish, then?” said A., regret- 
fully. 

“ Oh, yes, Miss, he is a good husband and father, he is. 
But my sister prefers having a little something unknown 
to any one. I don’t mind telling you how it is invested. 
Some is in government bonds, and some in city stock.” 

A. glanced at me. 

“T am glad that you mean to do so well for the child,” 
she said. ‘“ Are you going to study hard, Johnny?” 

Johnny was playing with his tin soldiers as his elders 
talked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, easily. “I got a bright mind.” 

“ What is a bright mind ?” 

don’ know.” 

“ Then how do you know you have one ?” 

* You tol’ Uncle Pym. I heard you myself.” 

There was a fascinating quaintness about the little 
fellow. 

“T want you to tell my friend what you are here for,” 
said A. 

Johnny looked at me seriously. 

“I come to. get a new bone in my leg, an’ they put in a 
<dog’s bone, but it wouldn’t stay.” 

“Is that true ?” I asked. 

“ Quite true,” said A. “ And what else did you tell me 
they put in, Johnny. | 

“ A flea, and it itched. 
he added, decidedly. 

“You see that has been discredited before,” said A. 
**Go on, Johnny.” 

“ An’ now one of my legs is growed longer than y’other.” 

“ Ts that true also?” I whispered. 

A. looked compassionately at the sturdy, merry little face. 

“TI might express it differently if it were I,” she an- 
swered, drawing down the covers. 

Alas! the right leg was gone below the knee. 

“ Does he realize it?” I asked. 

“As thoroughly as you or I could. Johnny is more 
plucky, that’s all. He has never acknowledged the loss.” 

I bade the boy hero good-by with a curious feeling of 
respect. 

I was interested in Uncle Pym’s sister, and I said, as we 
moved on, “ What a strange feature that secret hoarding 
is, and how often you find it practiced !” 

A. laughed. “I once knew a woman who died pos- 
sessed of a private account of $100,000. She had saved it 
in her long life off the market purse and the household 
drippings generally. Her husband was more surprised 
than any one.” 

In the next bed lay a jolly boy who welcomed us noisily, 
and hugged himself with delight when we stopped to play 
with him. 

“Do you like it here, little man?” I asked. And his 
answer told a story in three words. 

“Oh, yes, so be’eg /” 

“If you like, some day I will show you where he came 
from,” said A. “ The measurements are a room ten by nine, 
swarming with brothers and sisters, and the prospect a ten- 
foot alley. Will you promise not to think me superstitious 
if I tell you something about this child? He came in for 
an operation; not a serious one, and there was no positive 
anxiety about him in my mind, although I was largely re- 
sponsible for his being brought here at all. Noone knew 
where he got the idea, but he dreaded being etherized, and 
spoke continually of people dying under ‘the fing vat puts 
you tosleep.’ It made me thoroughly uncomfortable then, 
and I have learned since that many physicians and nurses 
are troubled at finding the presentiment of death fixed in 
the mind of a patient, even when a very young one. 

“This child went under ether with some difficulty, was 
unusually affected by it, and it took a good deal of care 
and work to bring him round afterwards. It did seem 
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rather strange, but I believe it is not an unusual coinci- 
dence, if we must call it so. 

“Now look at this prize patient. Her legs were as 
curved as Cupid’s bow when she came in, and they are as 
straight as his arrows now. Don’t you want to show me 
your pretty, straight legs, Gretchen ?” 

Gretchen, a baby not two years old, put her finger in 
her mouth shyly, but pride in the straight legs conquered, 
and she drew up her little frock, showing the once dis- 
torted limbs now perfect except for a clean red scar that 
marked the spot where the healing knife had entered. 

“ Do you think these children suffer from shock as the 
older people do?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, but I have always thought the suffering 
of children underrated,” answered A. “ Take this very 
child as an example. I thought she was too young to 
remember or realize, until one day when I carried her over 
to the octagon ward to see aman who was baby-hungry for 
his own child. Gretchen had been operated on in the 
amphitheater, and the moment she entered the octagon, 
which could readily have suggested the amphitheater, she 
screamed withterror. It was some time before | could be 
sure that it was the room and not some other cause, but it 
was that undoubtedly. One leg was operated on first and 
allowed to heal before the other was attempted, and when 
taken down to the operating-room the second time, she 
manifested the same terror, and fought against the ether. 
Who can tell what that baby brain felt and suffered ? 

“ With this brown eyed fellow, scrambling over the floor 
towards us, there was much the same experience. He was 
in the ward some time before his operation, and a great 
pet. He was supremely happy, and devoted to his doctors 
and his nurses. When he woke from the ether after his 
operation, he would have nothing whatever to do with 
those about him, and distressed them by his evident dis- 
trust and fear. | 

“* He asked no questions, but for three days he scarcely 
spoke, was very watchful, and would turn his back when 
approached, not sullenly, but with a queer, thoughtful de- 
cision. They thought it best to ignore his attitude, and the 
third day he spoke to the nurse he had cared for most in 
the past. 

** Do you love me?’ 

“*T love you very dearly.’ 

“¢ You wouldn’t hurt me, would you ?” 

“* Not for the world.’ 

“‘ He was silent again, and the nurse waited. 

“«T think nowI was asleep, and fell out of bed and 
hurted myself,’ he decided finally; and from that moment 
his confidence returned, and he has been what you see 
ever since. 

“ That baby must have spent those three daysin ponder- 
ing the question.” 

The brown-eyed boy who had been patrolling the ward 
in a soldier’s cap and belt was now demanding a “ ’tory,” 
and A. took him on one knee and another baby on the 
other, while the older children clustered about her. One 
child in a crib near by, and yet too far away to be in the 
circle, was consoled and his tears dried by a simple expe- 
dient. A. passed a long towel through the bars of his crib, 
so that he was able to hold one end, and her outstretched 
hand the other. An occasional shake of this bond seemed 
a sufficient communication to satisfy him. What a lesson 
they taught, those innocent, patient little sufferers! When 
I saw how very little it took to make them happy, it was 
hard to understand why they should have to bear their 
share of pain, and more impossible to comprehend how 
any one could inflict unnecessary suffering on the tender 
bodies and tenderer souls. 

When I expressed something of this to A., her answer 
startled me. | 

“ And yet,” she said, “in this circle of children, I hap- 
pen to know that the greater number owe their sufferings 
directly to the sins of the fathers. It is terrible to think 
of, but surely ‘they know not what they do.’” 

As we turned to go, A. looked back. 

“I love every stone in the place,” she said. “Here I 
can forget even a thing so dear to me as my own self.” 
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The Home 
The Birthplace of the Whole Man 


As we grow more intelligent in the study of social ques- 
tions, we learn that the most effective reformatories are 
our homes. We see that truth, honesty, moral responsi- 
bility, respect for the rights of others, and the ability to 
live as peaceful, contributing members of a happy, grow- 
ing community, are the natural fruits of a home where these 
elements are planted, trained, nurtured. The unit of our 
national life is the individual. The home environment— 
physical, mental, moral—of the individual is the forecast of 
his relation to that national life. 

The highest ambition of the members of the household 
represents the ambition of that home. The ambitions of 
the homes represent the ambitions of the community, large 
or small, and they give their stamp to the national life. 

All offenses against law, against manners, against order, 
have their roots inthe home. It is the birthplace of the 
child, spiritually, mentally, socially, as well as physically, 
and the stamp it places upon him is for his weal or woe, 
for the Nation’s good or ill. 


The Ethics of Wedding Gifts 


By N. DeG. Doubleday 


Mr. Frank Stockton’s story of the Eastlake fire-screen 
which revolutionized the furnishing of a room to accord with 
it, then of a suite of rooms to harmonize with the remodeled 
one, and little by little caused the refurnishing of the 
entire house, suggests a reasonable little homily on the 
influence of wedding presents in new homes. 

From Easter week until the end of June, white petals from 
the fruit-trees in the orchard are scattered about not less plen- 
tifully than the wedding invitations of our young friends ; 
and few families there are which escape a shower of these 
stationers’ blossoms. Modern conventionality has made 
the writing of little notes by the bride to her friends, 
bidding them to her wedding, a physical impossibility. 
Her invitations are now sent out by hundreds; and directly 
the responses to them come by express, post, freight, and 
messenger. As the number of invitations, the equation 
reads, so are the presents to the bride. Every year the 
circle of friends who contribute gifts to the dazzling exhi- 
bition after the ceremony grows larger and larger, until 
now it has come to pass that even the bride’s bowing 
acquaintances send her bric-4-brac in sufficient quantities 
to stock a bazar. She leaves home, not, as her grand- 
mother did, with a few loving remembrances tucked away 
in her trunk, but followed by cases filled with silver, cut 
crystal, decorated china; lamps, little and big, dressed in 
petticoats of lace, roses, and ribbons ; royal Worcester vases, 
painted banners, huge unlovable illustrated books, onyx 
tables, brass easels, gilt chairs—and so on through a 
bewildering list. 

While the number of gifts one bride receives may be 
greater than that of another, duplicates of the same article 
often bring up the high aggregate, for, after all, brides of 
the same season are most impartially remembered, and by 
going to one wedding it is often simple enough to pre- 
dict what the gifts on exhibition at the next will be. 
Certain articles have come to be regarded as standard 
wedding gifts, and apparently conventionality leaves little 
chance for the exercise of thought and discrimination. 
The young woman who is to be a rich man’s wife, and the 
one who is to marry a poor young artist and live in the 
studio, receive almost identically the same presents—the 
very duplicates, no doubt, if the truth were known, of 
those sent to the bride of a naval officer who expected to 
spend the greater part of her life following him from port 
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to port. She is burdened forever with a quantity of 
handsome silver, twenty-six pieces of cut glass, and the 
customary number of vases and piano lamps. 

But the majority of young wives neither travel about the 
world, nor live in studios, nor yet revel in wealth; and it is 
to the bride who begins her married hife in a small suburban 
house or city flat, and has need to regulate her household 
with caution and wisdom in order to live comfortably on a 
small salary, that wedding presents are either most valuable 
or most pernicious. Gifts selected with loving thoughtful- 
ness would nearly furnish such a little home ; some gifts 
might be an unrecognized factor in the wrecking of its 
peace and prosperity. 

If one Eastlake fire-screen could work such a revolution 
—for Mr. Stockton’s humorous little fiction is humorous 
chiefly because the fiction is only a mild exaggeration of 
common experience—what possible escape is there for the 
modern bride from the home life prescribed by her well- 
meaning friends? Will not a hundred or more articles, 
suited better to the luxurious living of the rich than to her 
necessarily simple housekeeping, set a pace at the begin- 
ning of her new life which, unconsciously or not, she will 
try to keep up? Can one be expected to eat hash from 
Dresden china or read Homer by the light of a rose- 
bedecked lamp ? 

It is assumed that the solemnity of her marriage has 
given to the young wife nobke ideals after which her little 
home is to be modeled ; and that she earnestly wishes to 
keep up the accomplishments which have lent such charm 
to her girlhood, to be intelligent upon current affairs in 
the world beyond her home, and to lead a life that shall be 
broad and useful. Will there not be a temptation at the 
outset to furnish the new home in keeping with the onyx 
table, the fragile reception-chair, and the Eastlake fire- 
screen ; to buy what remains to be bought to complete the 
table service in the same pattern of silver and the same 
quality of china as that given to her at her marriage; to 
use the oyster-forks, the bouillon cups, the bonbon dishes, 
or the dainty ice-cream set a few times oftener than the 
table allowance warrants? In the olden time, when girls 
were not supposed to be on speaking terms with the dead 
languages or to puzzle their heads over the binomial the- 
orem, the full sum of their energies was expended upon 
the art of keeping house. It could not then have been the 
complicated, burdensome occupation it is to-day, with our 
more luxurious ideas in every detail of living; yet few 
modern girls begin the management of their new homes 
with any practical knowledge of the nicer housekeeping 
now demanded. The poor little mistress soon becomes a 
slave to her self-imposed duties, and, with strange blind- 
ness, adopts each new fad in table service and household 
decoration with eagerness in her feverish anxiety to keep 
pace with the fashion of her day. 

There certainly is a pathetic frequency in the failure of 
young married women to live up to the ideals formed just 
before marriage. They find no opportunity to read—the 
dusting of the brac-abrac takes so much time !—or to 
keep up their music and art—Bridget has not yet learned 
to make lobster farcie and chicken patés, and these indis- 
pensables to the little ‘‘ potluck” dinner to which a few 
friends have been invited must be made by the mistress 
herself. 

Had Dorothy Wordsworth chosen such a life, where 
would have been the charm and inspiration that radiated 
from Dove Cottage? How could she have found time to 
ramble over the Grasmere hills, opening up fresh delights 
to her brother’s eyes and ears at every step? and how 
would it have been possible to entertain his friends—Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, Lamb, and Walter Scott—on an income 
of £80 a year? 

“ Plain living and high thinking” are scarcely charac- 
teristic of the age in which we live; but the reaction 
against display and extravagance cannot be far off. As 
often as there comes to each of us a demand for a wed- 
ding gift, does not the opportunity present itself to either 
set up a false standard of living for the young friends, as 
they start their new home, or to encourage the best 
aspirations ? 
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Where is the Responsibility ? 


One is constantly shocked at the revelations of breaches of 
trust made public in the newspapers. They have become 
so common that we are no longer surprised when trusted 
employees violate the confidence reposedinthem. That is 
one side. On the other, when one knows of the temptations 
placed in the way of men and boys living on very small sal- 
aries, who are responsible for large sums of money, and who 
even handle every day vast amounts of money, the wonder is, 
not that so many succumb to temptation, but that so many 
withstand it. In the case recently reported of the clerk 
who is supposed to have stolen a million francs from the 
Rothschilds, think of the man’s position and then think of 
his salary—twelve hundred dollars a year! One of our 
dailies facetiously asks what is the salary of the boy who 
‘polishes up the handle of the big front door of this bank- 
ing house. Is it any wonder, when this cashier saw the 
power of money, and so much was in his care, with so great 
a possibility of taking it without being found out, that the 
man fell? It is no uncommon thing for a man in this 
country to have a salary of $2,000, while in his care is 
the safety of a million. As an illustration of what the 
strain is to some natures, the following incident will 
serve : 

A boy who had been brought up in a home where hon- 
esty and truthfulness were insisted upon, but where there 
was not what one might term an active religious life, took 
a position in an office ina Western city when he was fifteen 
years old, at three dollars a week. When he had been 
with the firm a comparatively short time, he was sent out 
to collect bills. Before the end of the year he often had 
in his hands sums of money amounting to $1,800 and 
$2,000o—money that he collected, or was to deposit in the 
bank. Before a year and a half expired he was frequently 
sent to draw large sums of money from the bank. When 
he had been with the firm for a year, he felt that his salary 
was too small in comparison to the work required from him, 
and in a manly way went to the head of the firm and asked 
for an increase of salary. The magnificent increase of one 
dollar a week was conceded, and more responsibility, 
because of this larger salary, was put upon him, larger sums 
of money being given into his care time and time again 
during the day. The system adopted with this boy at 
home was this. When he received three dollars a week, 
he was compelled to give to his father each week one 
dollar. The remaining two dollars must pay his car-fare 
and furnish his clothes. He carried a luncheon from home, 
a thing which none of the other boys emploved by the firm 
did, and which, it was found out afterwards, was a cause of 
great mortification to him. When his salary was increased 
to four dollars a week, the father insisted that one dollar 
and a half a week should be paid him, and out of the 
balance the boy must clothe himself and meet all his weekly 
expenses. The money paid by the boy to his father was 
deposited in the bank to the boy’s credit, but without his 
knowledge. How much a knowledge of this fact would 
have helped him is of course a question, but the writer 
believes that it would have made him more hopeful had he 
known that this money was accumulating for him in the 
bank. ‘There was to be an evening entertainment in the 
church, which the boy was very anxious to attend, but to 
which he did not feel that he could go, because his clothes 
were not suitable, as the entertainment came at the end 
of the season. He worked, he planned, and no one knows 
even now how many times he walked from his home to 
his office, which was a long distance away, to save the car- 
fare,and get money enough for a suit of clothes. The 
time for the entertainment came near, and he found he 
could not save the necessary amount of money. One 
morning the proprietor found on his desk a note written 
like this: “ Good by! I cannot stand it. When you read 
this I will be dead.” The employer, a warm-hearted man 


with all the Westerner’s intensity of feeling, telephoned at 
once for the boy’s father, who, when he read the note, as 
quickly as possible sought his home, and there found that 
his son had taken chloroform with a view to ending his 
The father now showed wisdom. ‘The doctor was 
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placed under bonds of secrecy, and not even the boy’s 
mother knew what was the matter with him, or that any- 
thing special was the matter. When the boy could be 
taken from home his father took him into the country for 
a few days, believing that if he could be alone with him 
he could find out why the boy had sought death. At last 
the boy opened his heart, and exclaimed: “Oh, papa, I 
couldn’t trust myself another minute. I did want those 
clothes so much, and I had so much money to carry round 
that I felt if another day came before the entertainment, I 
would surely spend it for that suit of clothes, and I didn’t 
want to be a thief!” Comment is unnecessary. Man 
will lay the blame on the father ; and he should be blamed. 
Had the right feeling existed between father and son, had 
the father kept the boy’s confidence, the strain would never 
have reached this point; but he believed in making boys 
self-reliant, in teaching them to decide questions for them- 
selves, and in this case the result was what we have told. 
But what of the employer who subjected a boy to such a 
strain ? 

In another instance, a boy of not very strong character, 
in one of our Southern cities, went into the office of his 
father, a man worth not less than a quarter of a million of 
dollars. The father felt that many mistakes had been 
made in his early training, and he resolved that they 
should be corrected in the case of his son. The boy was 
allowed not the slightest privilege ; he was treated worse than 
the father would have treated any stranger’s boy, because 
he would know that he could not do so and keep the other 
boy. The boy was compelled to pay for his own clothes 
and his car-fare, and though the father went to lunch every 
day, the boy was compelled to bring a lunch from home. 
This placed him socially on a level with the colored por- 
ters and draymen, as none of those employed in this office 
carried their lunch from home. His mother felt that the 
system being brought to bear upon the boy was entirely 
wrong, that when he entered his father’s office he should 
have been treated as a son of the house, and she tried often 
to make up for this by giving the boy money from her own 
allowance. This always came, sooner or later, to the father’s 
knowledge, and led to friction and disturbance. The boy 
wanted to joina social organization of a kind that would 
make necessary the purchase of a dress suit, which the father 
felt was a great piece of folly which he would not indulge. 
He was finally persuaded to let the boy join this social 
organization, and to advance the money to pay for the dress 
suit and the initiation feesand dues. The boy was to pay 
for this advance out of the munificent salary of $3.50 a 
week, Of course the boy had to buy the clothes which he 
wore to the office, and of course car-fare must be paid 
every day, but the father believed that he should be taught 
to keep his engagements, and kept out of his salary each 
week $3, which left the boy less than enough to pay for 
his car fares to and from business. The father defended 
himself when the boy fell by saying that he supposed his 
mother would give him money, and that he meant him to 
have as little as possible. The boy did fall, and is it any 
wonder? 

No conscientious man would expect a man to carry a 
heavier load of stone and material than was adapted to his 
muscular power. Why is it that moral strength is not con- 
sidered in the payment of wages, and the responsibility and 
temptations that the receiver of wages must meet ? 


Very rarely does even a brilliant mother have such a 
trio of brilliant daughters as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall has been giving a series of 
lectures this winter which prove her to be one of the most 
attractive speakers, as well as one of the most forcible, in 
the American lecture-field today. Her sisters, Mrs. 
Richards and. Mrs, Elliot, are quite as famous in their 
special field as she is in hers; while the sister who 
died, Mrs. Anagnos, is said to have been more brilliant 
than the others. We usually think of Mrs. Howe as a 
New England woman, but in fact she was born in New 
York. 


938 
From the Day’s Mail 


A correspondent sends us the following letter, which she 
_ explains is written by the wife of a clergyman who is com- 
pelled to do all the work of the family : 


Dear Friend: 

Can you tell me what to do with my thoughts—how to make 
them of any value? As you know, my entire time is occupied 
with home cares, my only recreation (?) being pastoral calls and 
an occasional “ tea.” You remember that in school we learned 
that “ man while awake is conscious of a continual train of per- 
ceptions and ideas passing through his mind.” Now, it is the 
character of this “train” which troubles me. A large part of 
my work I do mechanically. I am not obliged to think very 
much about it; yet my mind must be on it to some extent, so 
that I cannot do any severe mental work. Still, it does seem as if 
all these hours when I must work or sew might be of some value 
to me intellectually. What shall I do with my thoughts? I 
often catch myself building castles—dreaming day-dreams of 
which I am the subject. This is worse than a waste of brain 
force; it is demoralizing to character, making one dissatisfied 
with one’s present circumstances, and fostering selfishness, It 
also produces intellectual slovenliness. I keep my house tidy, 
but my brain is getting more and more out of order. When I 
try to read, I soon tire of one subject, and my mind jumps to 
another, just as I turn from one part of my housework to 
another. Can you suggest any remedy within my reach? 
Change of scene would afford a temporary relief, but no perma- 
nent help, as I should return to the same habit of life and 
thought; and, besides, I cannot afford a vacation. Is there any 
occupation you can suggest for my mind which will keep it from 
day-dreaming? How shall I keep the light constantly burning 
within? I believe if we only understood how to use our brains 
(which must be active in some way) to good purpose, we should 
be a thousand times more in every way than we are now. 


There comes to mind while reading this letter the life 
lived by the wife of a clergyman in Connecticut. She 
kept one servant, but she entertained a great deal, and, 
as she was very popular, received and made many calls. 
She did all the sewing of the family, but the constant com- 
panion of her work-basket was a book of poems, and 
beside it a magazine or some book of solid reading. The 
amount of reading she accomplished was astonishing. She 
learned a verse of poetry or a poem, according to the 
length of time she sat sewing, and it was delightful when 
in fun she would, when reciting or giving the name of a 
poem, associate it with some article of dress, because she 
had learned it while making that article. 

This woman insisted that she had saved her reason by 
this method of working, as she hated sewing and loved 
reading. She said that, while dusting or sweeping, she fre- 
quently occupied her mind by reciting poetry or bits of 
prose that had attracted her. 

Very rarely is a woman so placed that she cannot find 
time to readalittleeach day. It is a very common excuse, 
“IT never have time to read.” We make time for the thing 
we want to do most; that excuse is often a salve to con- 
science. A woman will make that excuse when her fancy- 
work is spread all over her house. Women are not born 
martyrs; we usually do the thing we want to do most. 
Good reading gives a refuge in thought when books are 
for the time being impossible. 


Let me say to“ W. J.” in his question in your paper lately: 
Buy your winter stock of potatoes of the best kind, that do not 
ripen until September. Keep them in a cool cellar, if furnace 
used. Keep potatoes as well as other vegetables in a separate 
compartment, and they will keep from sprouting until May. Let 
me suggest the Snowflake as one of the best potatoes to raise, 
sell, or eat. I have used them for many years, and find them 
superior. 

H. H. D. 


Can you tell me where these lines come from : 


Ask God to give the skill in comfort’s art, 
That thou mayst consecrated be 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For comforters are needed much, 
Of Christlike touch. 
F. S. H. 


Perhaps some reader will answer. 
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How to Make a Herbarium 
By Helena Dewey Leeming 


A herbarium is a collection of pressed plants scientific- 
ally mounted and classified. 

A school girl’s collection of the fifty or one hundred 
specimens required by the teacher of botany may become 
the nucleus of a good herbariun, if it is only begun scien- 
tifically. | 

In the first place, one must gather plants in the. right 
way, getting, if possible, the root, stem, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, or making a note about any part that is missing. 
Of course one does not expect to press rose-bushes, or a 
six-foot species of goldenrod, but a botanist would be 
utterly at a Joss to determine a wild rose unless he had the 
stipules and the red hips, or to analyze a goldenrod unless 
he had the root and leaves, and knew its height. 

A natural tendency in a beginner is to make a collection 
of more conspicuous plants and flowering shrubs, and to 
quite overlook the trees that send forth downy catkins 
and little fringes in the early spring, as well as the very 
lowly plants that line ditches, the trailing vines, and semi- 
aquatic growths, These are far more interesting to look 
at, when delicately mounted on clear white paper, than a 
branch of a faded azalea, or a dark mass of rhododendron, 
or a brown lilac. 

The most successful collectors are not those who depend 
only on going on field-day excursions fully equipped with 
a tin vasculum and portfolio to gather all that the earth 
has brought forth, but those who never take a walk with- 
out bringing home a few specimens, whether maple or elm 
blossoms from the trees of city streets, or the sweet- 
scented potato-blossoms, or the tasseled flowers of the 
corn, or the young, unbearded barley, from some well-regu- 
lated farm. The herbarium of such an one will be the 
index of a familiar knowledge of bogs and swamps with 
their pitcher-plants and “sundew;” of meadows with 
their many species of clovers and chickweeds ; and of the 
woods where the flower-lover always finds joy from the 
moment when the first white bloodroot blooms till the 


latest yellow star of the witch-hazel has faded. 


Suppose that one has returned from a walk with a good 
collection, including a fine thistle, some water-lilies, a few 
delicate specimens of fairy-flax and harebells, and a plant 
of yellow-petaled cone-flowers or “ black-eyed Susans.” 
Before pressing, sort the specimens, putting the heavy, 
coarse ones in a pile apart from the fine ones. Shake the 
dirt off the roots, and dry any wet ones to prevent discol- 
oring. Flowers collected just after the dew is dried keep 
their color best, while those gathered after a shower are 
apt to turn black. The pressing apparatus may be elabo- 
rate, consisting of driers made of sheets of blotting-paper 
and a screw-press; or of the simplest and most practical 
nature. A convenient outfit consists of several boards cut 
18 X 12 inches, driers made of newspapers folded to about 
the same size and basted together, or of sheets of butchers’ 
paper or felt paper, and a weight made of a soap-box with 
rope handles, filled with bricks. 

It is well to have two weights, one of about one hundred 
pounds for the thick specimens and one of fifty pounds 
for the delicate flowers. 

Select a dry corner of the veranda or a room where 
there is plenty of space, and begin to build up a pile of 
specimens. First lay down a drier and place the thistle, 
split from its purple crown to its fleshy root, with the flat 
sides down, If the head is so large that it will make a 
hump, lay a folded drier on each side of it. Then cover it 
with several driers, and press open the cup of the water- 
lily and cover it with a little white cotton-wool. Put sev- 
eral driers on it; and then add first a plant and then a 
drier until all the coarse plants are in press. Take care to 
turn the heads of plants in different directions to avoid 
forming a lump at one end. Such specimens as the cone- 
flower and other composita can have a blotting-paper corn- 
plaster put over their large centers. If the pile becomes 
uneven, it will help matters to lay one of the boards on 
it and continue. Care must be taken that leaves do not 
overlap unless they have pieces of blotting-paper laid be- 
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tween them, otherwise they will discolor. The plant 
should be arranged to show the upper and under sides of 
different leaves, also two positions of the flower. It does 
not hurt to bend long specimens over, such as Solomon’s- 
seal or grasses or sedges. 

If a specimen has too many leaves for beauty, it may be 
split, or a branch broken off, but the leaves or branches 
must not be surreptitiously removed, and made to look as 
though they had not been touched. It is better to have a 
specimen slightly discolored, but showing plainly its seven 
or nine leaflets, than one mutilated into an artistic position. 

If one has but one weight for pressing, a board may be 
laid over the heavy specimens and the finer ones piled 
upon it. All small specimens with delicately colored blos- 
soms should be laid in a folded sheet of white bibulous 
paper, such as grocers use for wrapping. They may then 
be laid between the driers, which can be changed withvut 
disturbing the specimens. 

As soon as the name of a flower is known, it should be 
written on a slip of paper, with the place and date of its 
gathering, and kept with the specimen. 

The only expense of a herbarium is connected with the 
mounting and classifying. It is indispensable that the 
paper should be the uniform size used by collectors all 
over the country, viz., single sheets 164% x 11% inches. 
The quality is heavy-weight book-paper. it can be bought 
cut at scientific supply stores for a cent a sheet; or, when 
bought by the ream, it can be cut by a bookbinder. The 
reason for using this size is that in making exchanges all 
specimens may be uniform. 

A herbarium grows rapidly by exchanges, and one 
should always press at least three specimens, reserving two 
in an exchange-book made of newspapers. 

To fasten specimens on the page, ordinary glue is the 
best for all with woody stems, and strips of gummed paper 
for delicate plants. One should avoid mounting all speci- 
mens in the center of the page, for when laid together they 
will form a curved pile. 

No specimen should be laid away without being poisoned, 
as small insects will invariably get in and feast upon the 
precious specimens, so that in ten years they will be worth- 
less. A sprinkling of white arsenic, or about twenty grains 
of corrosive sublimate dissolved in a pint of alcohol and 
used as a spray, will exterminate all insect-life and mold. 

At the lower right-hand corner a label, which can be 
printed for two dollars per thousarid, should be pasted, 
bearing the scientific name of the plant, followed by the 
initial of the authority, the locality, date, and name of the 
collector, thus : 


HERBARIUM OF HELENA DEWEY LEEMING 


Anemone nemorosa L. 


H.D.L., Flatbush, L.1., April 5,80. 


Those who wish to make exchanges can either write 
“ Ex.” before their name on the label or have a set of 
labels printed with “ Ex. Herbarium,” which means “ from 
the herbarium ” of the one who sends the exchanges. 

In classifying specimens they should be inclosed in 
folded sheets of heavy manila paper, 16%4 x 1134 inches. 
These are called genus-covers, and contain all the species 
of one genus, such as goldenrods, clovers, or anemones. 
Amateurs sometimes make family-covers, but these so 
soon get full that it is better to put the specimens in 
genus-covers at once. The name of the family, with the 
genus under it, must be written in the lower left-hand 
corner of the cover. Then, when the specimens are laid 
on shelves or in a herbarium-case, either with the fami- 
lies in alphabetical order or in the order in which they 
come in the manual, a genus of any family may be quickly 
found by turning up the lower left-hand corners. 

Botany, of all studies, is the one which should not be 
laid aside with one’s school-books; for it lives as one of 
the most familiar sciences and as the key to an every-day 
love of the summer. To keep specimens of plants is the 
surest way to know and love them if one cannot cultivate 
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them. A herbarium gives that keen delight of all collec 
tions in natural history, in the fact that the specimens live 
each year, and the flower that lies faded and flat on the 
white sheet is only the type of thousands still growing in 
the field, of which the sacrifice of one has made the love 
and knowledge of its kind the dearer. 


Picked Up 


The following receipt has been given for the making of 
chocolate: Take four small squares of sweet chocolate, 
and heat them until they become soft over a tea-kettle 
or a saucepan. When soft, add a quart of milk, and stir 
until it is smooth. Break three eggs, and separate the yolks 
from the whites ; cream the yolks, and beat the whites toa 
stiff froth. When the milk boils, set the pot in a cool place. 
Mix half a teacupful, when cool, with the yolk of the eggs, 
and then beat this cupful into the remainder of the choco- 
late. Then add the whites of the eggs. The chocolate must 
not be heated after the eggs have been added. At the Health 
Food Exhibit just closed in New York, Maillard’s choco- 
late was served to the patrons. The milk was heated to 
the boiling-point, and when boiling the chocolate and eggs 
were added. Probably all who watched the process were 
struck with the fact that only porcelain utensils were used 
in cooking the chocolate, and that it was stirred with a 
wooden pestle instead of a spoon. No drink requires 
more delicate treatment in the making than does chocolate. 
Clumsy, careless handling will spoil it. Like the old 
woman’s receipt of Indian pudding, everything depends on 
putting the ingredients together when the milk is heated 
“just right.” “If you do not have your milk just right, 
well, then, your pudding’s spoiled.” “What do you mean 
by ‘ just right’ ?” was asked the old lady. “Why, to be 
sure, not too hot nor too cold. Everything depends on 
the milk.” 


Queen Victoria will be represented by the labor of her 
own hands at the Chicago Fair. She will send some pic 
tures which she painted when she was a little girl, and 
specimens of her knitting and spinning. There will also 
be exhibited specimens of embroidery and needlework 
from Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Christian. 


A newspaper paragrapher lately condemned the wearing 
of “spats,” as the English call them, or overgaiters, as 
being in very bad taste. It is evident that he does not 
know one of the advantages connected with them. Every 
woman knows that, with the present length of the skirts, the 
first part of the shoe to wear out is directly over the instep, 
and “ spats,” or overgaiters, save the shoe. For the woman 
who can have silk skirts and her dress made without lining, 
there is no necessity for this little method of economy, 
but to the woman who must have her skirt made with 
heavy lining and cambric facing, overgaiters are a great 
protection to the shoe. Their becomingness depends 
upon the shape of the foot. A long, narrow foot with an 
overgaiter that matches the color of the dress, or even a 
black overgaiter, has a good effect; a short, stubby foot in 
an overgaiter is never attractive. 


It is said that the princely families of Rome are being 
ruined, that many of the old houses can no longer find 
tenants, and the owners cannot pay their taxes. The 
emigration from the provinces is tremendous. We can 
realize that this must be so by watching the arrival of 
the Italian emigrants to the port of New York alone. 
Of the eleven hundred emigrants and over landed one 
day last week, more than one-half were from Italy. It is 
said that the emigration to the Argentine Republic, in 
spite of government warning, is very large. Within the 
last year seven hundred Roman families have sold their 
horses and carriages, and the year before over six hun- 
dred. One of the important families of Rome, whose 
income was formerly 1,000 francs a day, finds its entire 
fortune to be now 1,200 francs. 


940° 
A Thought from a Book 


In “The House Comfortable ”! Mrs. Ormsbee gives, in 
addition to many other suggestions, a valuable one for piece- 
cabinets instead of bags, through which one gropes contin- 
ually for a needed scrap, to find it always at the bottom. 
“These cabinets,” says Mrs. Ormsbee, “can be built of 
pine, with or without backs, screwed firmly to the wall, the 
bottom not more than a foot and a half from the floor, and 
stained or painted as you like it. For a family of six a 
eabinet 4%4 feet wide, 4 feet high, and 1 foot deep, which 
will give rows of 3 pigeonholes, each hole about 18 inches 
wide by 12 inches high, will be of ample size. Each mem- 
ber of the family can have two pigeonholes allotted to her 
and labeled with her name, one for cottons and one for 
woolens.” 

The deep windows now built in many of our houses 
admit of a delightful cabinet or closet arrangement, which 
probably would cost less than one of the kind described 
by Mrs. Ormsbee. A closet with pigeonholes built into the 
living-room or sewing-room of a house affords a window- 
seat, and at the same time can be made the depository of 
pieces, as well as utilized as a pigeonhole for receipts, 
bills, etc. In some of the apartment-houses built at pres- 
ent this idea has been utilized, and there will be found a 
couple of drawers built into these window-spaces in many 
of these rooms. If women would only learn that every- 
thing that reduces labor and makes possible order and 
arrangement will add years to life and force to nerves, 
devices of this kind would be eagerly accepted. A woman 
of sixty not long since said: “I believe I have spent one- 
third of my lifetime hunting for the things which I mis- 
placed or lost track of. If I had my daughters again to 
bring up, I should spend much more care and thought in 
having them trained to habits of order than I would in hav- 
ing them undertake the study of Latin. I believe my hus- 
band and I have had more disputes because of my lack of 
order than from any other one cause, and I know that I 
have been a great trial tohim. I always have been a clean 
housekeeper, but never a systematic one, and I think now 
that a home where there is system is a better home than 
the one without it but with absolute cleanliness. I would 
rather have a little dust and order than no dust and dis- 
order and misplacement.”’ 


The Ghost in the Barn Loft 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Alice H. Pew 


It was a clear October day, and bright, warm-colored 
beds of autumn leaves lay on either side of the broad 
street as little Ben was slowly going home from school, 
disconsolately scuffling the leaves as he went. Life was 
not very satisfactory to him just then; he had been kept 
after school, and Ben felt the uselessness of hurrying, as no 
amount of haste could hide that fact from Cousin Abby. 

Now, you must know that Ben’s father and mother had 
gone away, and Ben and Teddy and Jenny and little Joe, 
the baby, had all been sent to their grandfather’s—the big 
house on the hill. The children loved their grandfather’s 
house, but just now, urder the pressure of misfortune, Ben 
was thinking how much nicer it was to spend the day there 
and go home to papa and mammaat night. There were so 
many things Cousin Abby did not approve of, when any one 
lived with her all the time! 

Cousin Abby was the head of grandfather’s house, and of 
grandfather too, for that matter, as Dr. Brimmer was always 
reading and never noticed the house, or the children, or any- 
thing else. But Cousin Abby noticed so much that it quite 
did for two. She always noticed their hands and their 
hair, and whether they kneeled down all the time through all 
the long prayers at church, and a great many other things. 

Then she did not approve of helping children with 
their lessons, or of reading stories to them after tea, or of 
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coming up-stairs after they were in bed and putting out © 
the lights. 

Now Ben was ten years old, but there were still to his 
mind terrible possibilities under the bed when it was dark. 
Teddy was twelve, and not afraid at all; he “did not be- 
lieve there ever was any one under there, anyway,” he said. 
Jenny, however, would shudder at this familiar mention of 
the man who to her imagination was always lurking under 
beds. 

But perhaps the most dispiriting thing of all about 
Cousin Abby was her having known so many remarkable 
children. All she had ever heard of, except just Ben and 
Teddy and Jenny and little Joe, had been remarkable for 
something. A great many had read Latin at the age 
when Ben was stumbling along in his native tongue, and 
there was a particularly offensive nephew who had built 
altars to Jupiter in his back yard, and when he grew up 
had gone to the war and stood very bravely right in the 
front rank and been killed. Ben knew little about altars 
or Jupiter, but he felt vaguely depressed that he had never 
done anything noteworthy in the back yard, nor anything 
at all there, except sit on the fence and fire green apples 
at the neighboring cats. And he was very sure he should 
have liked to go to the war and be killed, especially if he 
could have worn a sword a little while first. He was just 
wondering whether privates or only generals wore swords, 
and had climbed his grandfather's garden wall, although it 
was so much shorter to go through the gate, when he 
heard a familiar voice calling to him. 

“Come right straight through that garden as fast as 
ever you can walk,” it said, and Ben saw Mary Ann, with 
her apron over her head, standing on the first terrace. 
Her attitude was warlike, and an inexperienced person 
would have said she was all ready to shake Ben, but the 
children knew very well how to gauge Mary Ann’s wrath, 
and well they knew Mary Ann for their faithful friend. 
To saddened Ben she appeared now like a ministering 
angel, although one does not generally think of angels with 
aprons, or imagine their manners quite so threatening. 

“You a-walking along as easy as the President of 
the United States himself!” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
“and dinner late, and you late, and Miss Abby in a 
tremenjous taking because her stuffed pickles isn’t just to 
her mind, as if it wouldn't take more than a stuffed pickle 
to suit Miss Abby! Go along with you and wash your 
hands!” 

“Oh, Mary Ann,” pleaded Ben, for he was hungry as 
well as sad, “ my hands ain’t dirty—at least not very!” 

“Go along with you!” answered Mary Ann, briefly. 

“Well, then,” urged Ben, “can’t I wash them in the 
kitchen, and wipe them on the roller ?” 

“Just hear him talk!” cried the exasperated Mary Ann, 
“and Miss Abby that would take the life of me if she 
knew I ever let you wash your hands at the sink! Well, 
just this once, mind, and don’t you tell a mortal being ; 
and take the bit of soap on the second shelf that I brought 
down from the bath-room—you children being so onreason- 
able, and wearin’ the bones off me—and don’t drop water 
on your necktie, for the love of your soul !” 

Together they stepped into the kitchen—a place very 
dear to the children, with its low ceiling, and white board 
floor, and the wonderful old fireplace in which the modern 
cooking-stove now stood. There was room enough in this 
fireplace for the stove, and room to go all around and 
behind it; on one side stood the settle, and on the other 
the rusty pot-hooks still dangled from the crane, unaltered 
in all the years since the crackling logs boiled the kettle 
and roasted the meat on the spit. It was a grievous 
offense to Miss Abby that the cooking-stove should be in 
such an unusual setting, and tradition said she was about 
to have the fireplace boarded up and everything made 
tidy and proper, when Dr. Brimmer stopped reading for 
once, and said nothing must be changed. A happy order- 
ing it was for the children, and many a delightful evening 
they spent on the settle, with their dog, their beloved Jack, 
curled up underneath, There were particular evenings, 
too, when the enchantment was heightened by the coming 
of Eva’s beau, who had come once a week for eight years, 
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and who told them stories of the time when he went to 
sea, while they munched beautiful shiny red apples. And 
there were rare evenings when Cousin Abby went to “ meet- 
ings,” and Mary Ann stretched the time for going to bed, 
letting them pop corn or make molasses candy. In all 
grandpapa’s house there was no spot equal to the kitchen. 

But as Ben came in to-day he hardly recognized the 
familiar place. In Hannah’s domain affairs usually went 
on with the calmness of a department of state; to-day 
everything was haste and confusion. The unfinished 
pickles covered the table, dishes were piled in unwonted 
heaps, and, strangest of all, Eva, instead of carrying in the 
dinner, was sitting limp and idle, with her face very white, 
and her hands in her lap. 

Hannah, nearly beside herself because Dr. Brimmer had 
sat down at the table, and the soup must “ boil up once” 
before being served, was hanging over the stove, she her- 
self as red as Eva was white, and looking the embodimert 
-of heat and anxiety. 

“Oh, Mary Ann,” she cried, “do warm the tureen! 
There’s Dr. Brimmer actually settin’ in his chair, and I 
never late with meals nor nothing; but when the stove is 
‘covered with nasty old pickles, what can you do? And that 
silly Eva, as is old enough to know better, just planted 
there in that chair, and not for the love of heaven will this 
soup boil up.” 

“What’s the matter with Eva?” asked Ben, standing 
‘still to stare at her, and forgetting all about his hands. 

** Don’t speak to that foolish caflummox !” cried Hannah. 
“ There! it és a-boilin’ up!” 

“Glory be to the saints!” exclaimed the sympathetic 
Mary Ann. “I'll take it in; and, Ben, wash your hands 
this very minute.” 

Hannah, with a thankful sigh, sank on the settle, but 
she could not give herself to repose without pouring out 
‘some small measure of her scorn upon Eva. 

“ Eva Denning!” she began, the moment the soup had 
disappeared, “I should think you would be mortified to set 
there like a stature and leave others to do your work, and 
things all in heaps, and you with no thought for your 
duty !” 

“I'll get up in just a minute,” answered Eva, meekly ; 
“but if you’d been there you’d have been just the same, 
and you wouldn’t have cared if no soup had ever boiled up 
-again, if you’d heard them screeches—oh, it was terrible !” 

A little cold chill ran down Ben’s back. 

“Oh, Eva! what was it ?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“ Go right in te your dinner!” ordered Hannah ; but Ben 
-did not move. 

“ How can I ever go out for eggs again!” wailed Eva. 
“Vd die; I’d drop right down dead and die, if ever I 
‘heard them piercing screams again.” 

“Oh, Eva!” gasped Ben, drawing near, “do tell me—” 

“ Benjamin Brimmer!” cried Hannah, not to be trifled 
with any longer, “ go right out of this kitchen !” and, with- 
out more words, she marched him out, and away from the 
fascinating horror of Eva’s revelations. He slipped into 
his chair at the table without washing or brushing, and 
certainly Cousin Abby must have been through a peculiarly 
severe dispensation with her pickles, for she did not notice 
these omissions. 

“ Oh, Teddy,” whispered Ben the moment he was be- 
side him, “ something awful queer happened to Eva; she 
says she heard screams and screeches somewhere !” 

‘** Bosh !” answered his brother—he was nearly two years 
older than Ben, and sometimes felt the need of being con- 
temptuous. 

“ Well, you'll see!” returned Ben, a little discomfited ; 
“you wait.” 

“T do not like to hear children whisper at the table,” 
interposed Cousin Abby. “If you have any secrets, keep 
them until after dinner,” and by the time dinner was over 
Teddy found himself very anxious indeed to hear more of 
Eva’s “ queerness.” All the same, he tried to put on an 
indifferent tone as he said: 

“Well, what was all that stuff about screeches and 
screams?” They were out in the garden now, throwing peb- 
‘bles at the parlor windows while Jenny was practicing. 
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“T don’t know wha? it was, you see,” answered Ben, 
feeling his importance, “but Hannah was scolding, and 
Eva wasn’t doing anything except sit down, and she was 
awful white, and she put her hands over her face and said 
she heard screeches.” 

“Where ?” demanded Teddy, quite forgetting his scorn. 

“ Hannah made me go in to dinner, so I couldn’t find 
out,” admitted Ben, sadly, “‘ but she said she could never 
go for eggs again, so it might be the barn. Let’s go and 
make her tell us—” 

“ Let’s,” agreed Teddy, eagerly. 

“ And let's tell Jenny,” added Ben, as they started for 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, she’d be scared,” objected Teddy. 

But Ben never failed to be Jenny’s champion, so now he 
answered stoutly that he didn’t think she was very scary, 
though she was a girl. “You know when the runaway 
horse jumped over the low wal] into the garden,” he said, 
“and we were frightened and ran, and forgot all about little 
Joe, she just stood right still and held him. And then she’s 
so good about staying to afternoon church when it isn’t her 
turn, and Cousin Abby forgets.” 

This last was something irrelevant, perhaps, but Teddy 
only replied that ‘ Girls sort of liked to go to church.” 

“ Well, anyway,” retorted Ben, getting a little heated 
with discussion, “she stayed home from the soap-bubble 
party when you had the earache, and played checkers with 
you, and I don’t believe she liked that !” 

Teddy softened a little at this remembrance, and 
admitted generously that he didn’t mean to say she wasn’t 
pretty nice for a girl—and just then they noisily pushed 
open the kitchen door. But very little satisfaction for their 
curiosity did they find within; it was Eva’s “ afternoon 
out,” and Hannah, only partially recovered from the morn- 
ing with Miss Abby’s stuffed pickles, turned them out of 
her domain, saying she did hope she had heard the last of 
such foolishness as Eva’s. 

Mary Ann was taking out little Joe in his carriage, so 
nothing could be learned from her, and life seemed a com- 
parative blank. As they wan iered back into the garden, 
feeling the bitterness of frustrated ambition, and talking 
over whether it would not be as well, under the circum- 
stances, to go and poke the pigs with the clothes-poles, 
Jenny came running towards them. Their differences of 
opinion about confiding their secret to her were immediately 
forgotten, and they both began to tell her at once all they 
knew of the reported “screeches.” The details were 
meager, certainly, but Jenny’s round eyes grew larger and 
larger. 

“ Boys!” she cried, dramatically, “if it was in the barn, 
I believe I heard it too.” 

Teddy and Ben stared at her with their eyes and mouths 
open, too surprised to say a word. 

“I was up by the old mowing-machines behind the barn 
looking for Joe’s shoe, that he lost when we were playing 
he was kidnapped, you know, and I did hear something 
very queer when I was near the little door into the loft.” 

“What was it like? Why didn’t you tell us before? 
Were you scared ?” they asked, all in a breath. 

‘¢‘] wasn’t much scared, because it wasn’t dark,” answered 
Jenny, “ but I didn’t stay any longer, and I ran down the 
hill. Yes! I think I was some scared.” Jenny was noted 
for her honesty. 

“If we only could get hold of Eva, and make her tell us 
about it !’’ cried Teddy, turning three handsprings to relieve 
his feelings. “If we go out and sit on the settle to-night 
she can’t help telling us.” “Oh!” he. added, with a sigh, 
“if only Cousin Abby had a meeting or a sick headache or 
something to-night !” 

_ The other two echoed the wish, and together they sat 
down thoughtfully on the piazza steps. Just as they were 
about to divert their minds with blowing grass, Jenny 
jumped up wildly and exclaimed, “ It’s Thursday, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, looney!” answered Teddy, who disapproved of 
his sister’s demonstrative ways. “ And to-morrow is Friday,” 
but the cold sarcasm was wasted upon Jenny. 

“T do believe it was Thursday Cousin Abby told Hannah 
to have an early tea for her to go to an ‘associated char- 
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ity ’"—perhaps it was a ‘ cruelty to animals,’ but it doesn’t 
matter. I'll go up and see if her bonnet is onthe bed ; she 


almost always takes it out to have it ready,” and she rushed 


off madly to Miss Abby’s bedroom. In a moment ortwo she 
made an equally mad return, announcing joyfully that the 
bonnet was on the bed, also a little brown book Cousin 
Abby always took with her, so it was “ certain sure.” 

This was good fortune indeed, and the children felt that 
the afternoon would never pass, and the desired evening 
never come, such was their eagerness to unravel the mys- 


‘tery of the barn. But afternoons do wear away, even for 


impatient children ; at last the early tea was eaten, at last 
Cousin Abby had cautioned Mary Ann to see that the chil- 
dren went to bed at their usual hour, and had nothing more 
to eat after supper, and at last the door closed upon her and 
the little brown book. Jack stood all wag and excitement, 
Teddy peeked through the curtain to be sure that Cousin 
Abby was not coming back for her handkerchief, and then 
Jack and Jenny, Ben and Teddy, made one tumbling rush 
for the kitchen. 

’“ For the land sakes!” exclaimed Hannah. “As if I 
shouldn’t have said Barnum’s circus and the whole me- 
najery was in the back entry !” 

“Get the apples! get the apples !” shouted the children. 

“It’s my turn to sit in the corner, you know it is, Ben; 
you sat there last time!” 

“Now, boys,” put in Jenny, “don’t spoil everything by 
being squabbly.” 

“ Don’t you spoil everything by being preachy,” retorted 
Ben ; “ you know you're the youngest of all of us, except 
Joe, who doesn’t count !” 

“Now, Teddy,” remonstrated Jenny, “you know I’m 
almost nine, and I’m in the same classes with Ben except for 
that horrid old arithmetic.” 

“ Arithmetic!” shouted Ben, “you don’t even know—” 
but here the danger of the subject was averted, and 
Jenny’s tears spared, by the entrance of the important Eva. 

“Oh, Eva,” they cried, all tumbling off the settle together, 
forgetful of corner seats and all other controversies, “do 
tell us aboutit! Do tell us what you heard in the barn ; 
you must tell us, for Jenny heard it, too.” 

“Glory be to goodness !’’ ejaculated Eva. ‘“ The blessed 
lamb! what was she doing listening to such unearthlinesses?” 

“I wasn’t listening ; 1 was hunting for Joe’s shoe; but do 
tell us about it—do/” And together they pulled her down 
beside them on the settle. 


Here and Elsewhere 


There is a project in contemplation now that ought to 
interest every boy and girl, because, if successful, it will 
greatly reduce the cost of a commodity. It is proposed to 
pulverize coal at the mines, mix it with water, and then 
send it through pipes to large cities, at the rate of five 
miles per hour. The cost of transporting coal by this 
method would be much less than by rail. The coal is to be 
pressed into bricks for use after delivery at the terminus 
of the pipe-line. We pass no opinion on the feasibility of 
this project, but every reduction in cost of transportation 
of materials affects the prices of the article transported, or 
any article into the manufacture of which it enters. Science, 
Capital, enterprise, courage, and skill are the world’s great- 
est benefactors. 


Years ago, no vessel was complete until on its bow was 
placed a figurehead. Sometimes this was only a head, 
again it was a figure of life size; sometimes it was Nep- 
tune or some other mythological character. Again it was 
the simplest figure of man or woman, or the figures draped 
with flowing garments of wood. Washington and other 
famous men have gazed steadily out over the ocean from 
the bow of vessels, visiting every port in the world, 
unmoved and unshaken by sights whether on sea or in port. 
Sometimes, going along the water front, you will see one of 
these displaced figureheads in front of a ship-chandlery 
shop as a sign. Driving along the road by the water, a 
couple of miles from Hamilton, Bermuda, I saw two 
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wooden figureheads—of a man and a woman. They were 
painted white, the woman having a wooden star painted 
yellow just above the forehead, the man a curious head- 
covering of yellow. Both heads were on the ground 
close to the embankment, and so placed that they look into 
your face as you drive past. The effect is startling. If 
those wooden lips could only speak, how many strange 
stories they would tell! How many lands we would hear 
about of which we now know almost nothing! 

Most ships of to-day carry no figurehead. They are 
built without ornament. Beautiful in their graceful lines, 
there is generally little attempt to make them attractive 
except in neatness and adaptability. 


Ae 
, Sunday Afternoon 


The Campaign of the Centuries’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me: 
scattereth abroad.— Matthew xii., 30. 
He that is ‘not against us is for us.—Luke ix., 50. 

It seems to me impossible to understand Christianity, 
to make a rational interpretation of it, unless we regard 
Jesus of Nazareth as truly the Son of God. All the his- 
toric elements of Christianity disappear or become irra- 
tional if we count him only the son of man. It is the Son 
of God who entered life at Bethlehem; the Son of God 
who took upon himself the humiliation of childhood and: 
the processes of development and growth into manhood ; 
the Son of God who taught by the shore of Tiberias, who 
taught in the Temple at Jerusalem; the Son of God who 
gathered those that had even a faint, glimmering notion of 
his transcendent character around the Supper-Table, and 
told them more of himself, and told them that he would 
yet reveal more of himself to future generations than they 
could understand ; the Son of God who suffered himself to. 
be taken captive, and would not put forth his power to: 
crush his enemies, for he would conquer sin by patience 
and love ; the Son of God who was spit upon and mocked 
and despised, and crowned with thorns, and hung upon the 
cross; the Son of God who was not slain, for death cannot 
kill the divine, but who, breaking from this prison-house 
which we call death, waited till the emancipation and the vic- 
tory should be made manifest to men; the Son of God who 
rolled the stone away and came forth, manifesting himself 
to his disciples, and through the witness of his disciples 
and through the transformation of his church manifesting 
himself to the world; the Son of God who gave to all his 
children everywhere the power which he himself possessed, 
who declared to them that they should do greater works 
than he did; the Son of God who imbued him with his. 
spirit, imparted to them his life, who summoned them to 
follow him. How far? Follow him as a teacher—on the 
shores of the Sea of Tiberias, on the sloping hill of the 
Mount Beatitude, in the crowded courts of the Temple ; 
follow him as he gave his sacred instructions to the few 
that gathered about him and could in some sense appre- 
hend him; follow him as a patient sufferer, as he stood 
before the court and before the mob, unreplying and silent ; 
follow him to Gethsemane, where he knew tears and wres- 
tling and sweating even as unto blood ; follow him to death 
and through the open door into the tomb. And is that all? 
Follow him through the open door out again into the light 
and intothe glory; follow him in the resurrection as in 
death, for Christ has become the first-fruits of them that 
sleep, and every death-bed is also a Resurrection Morn, 
and every Good Friday is also an Easter Day. Is that all? 
No, that is not all. Follow him as he goes forth in the 
long campaign, for on that first Easter Day the Son of God 
flung down, as it were, the gauntlet of defiance to the pow- 
ers of evil, the Son of God announced the inauguration of 
that campaign to which he called his followers, the Son of 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, April 17 
1892, and stenographically reported by Henry Winans for The Christian Union 
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God marched forth to war with a long train of those who 
suffered with him, who have risen with him, who are wait- 
ing forthe suffering and waiting for the rising. Easter 
celebrates both the beginning and the consummation of a 
long campaign, a campaign in which patient suffering love 
is the instrument, and the conversion, not the subjugation, 
of the world is the end. 

Now, in this great campaign there can be only two parties. 
That our two texts make clear to us. There are issues in 
which a man may say, I will be a neutral. War breaks 
out in Chili. Our sympathies may be with those who are 
fighting for their nation’s freedom, but we will take no 
part in this war, and we will not allow any of our citizens 
to take part in this war; we will not even allow them 
to give ammunition to those who are engaged in it, because 
this war does not concern us. We will remain neutral. And 
there are other campaigns in which a man may say, I am 
neither on the one side nor the other; there are issues of 
more importance that absorb my attention; I am nota 
Republican, Iam not a Democrat—I am a third party man, 
an Alliance man, a Prohibition man, a Woman’s Suffrage 
man ; I think there are other questions greater than the 
question at issue between Republican and Democratic 
policy, so I will belong to the third party. Thus a man 
may say, I will be neutral because this does not concern 
me, or, I will belong to a different party, because a differ- 
ent issue is more important than that which is attracting 
the attention of others. But in the great battle which was 
begun with Bethlehem, and which was not consummated at 
Calvary, nor even at Easter Morn, but which is still going 
on and is to go on through the centuries, no man can be 
neutral, because no man can say, This is. not a battle 
which concerns me. Look at Christianity intellectually. 
What is it we Christians hold? That the Son of God has 
come into the world; that he has manifested God among 
men, so that we no longer worship an unknown God ; that 
he reveals to us in his Passion the divinity of suffering, 
and in Easter Morn the victory of love and life over all the 
powers of evil. This is either a transcendent truth or it is 
a manifest superstition. Either Christ is the Son of 
God who died for our sins and rose for our justification, 
or else this opinion that has been held through the centu- 
ries is a great and a pernicious fiction. No man 
‘can say, This question does not concern me. It is a 
vital question; it concerns the whole human race. Or 
look at Christianity from its moral side. We Chris- 
tians believe that this cross of Christ that has been 
made radiant by the resurrection is the power that is to 
convert and subjugate the world. The pessimist says, 
There is no hope; you never can make the world pure 
and good and true and happy; misery is essential to exist- 
ence, and only by annihilation can there come exemption 
from pain. The Socialist says, Man is good by nature; all 
you need to do is to transform the social organisra and 
then all will be well. The political reformer proposes to 
change the political organization, and so to correct the ills 
that flesh is heir to. Over against all these we put as the 
world-medicine the cross of Christ—the self-sacrifice of 
God, the self-sacrifice that is the inherent and essential 
spirit of divinity in man. Wherever there is ignorance this 
cross will dissipate it. Wherever there is slavery this cross 
will enfranchise. Take the cross into the slums and it 
will give prosperity. Put this spirit in the human heart 
and darkness and sin will flee away, and the kingdom of 
heaven will come on the earth. This is our claim. Can 
any man say it is unimportant? Can any man say that 
whether the cross is really a power of God unto salvation 
is a question which does not concern him—he will be 
neutral about it? As little can any man say, I will belong 
to a third party, there are other issues of more importance. 
Does the temperance man say, I do not concern myself 
with religion, | am giving myself to the work of temper- 
ance? 1 reply, There is no religion that does not have 
temperance in its right hand. Does another say, I do not 
profess to be religious, I am going to do what I can to be 
an honest man in business affairs? I reply, There is no 
Christianity that does not have honesty at the heart of it. 
Does another say, I do not profess to be a religious man, 
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and I do not concern myself with religious questions; I am 
interested in political reform and in social reform? I 
answer, There is nothing in any pretended Christianity if 
it does not invoke political and social reform. All ques- 
tions are involved in this one great question, because all 
issues are involved in this one battle between the sons of 
God and the sons of Belial. 

This, then, is what Christ says in our texts: You cannot 
belong to a third party. In this great issue begun at Beth- 
lehem, pushed on at Calvary and at Easter, every man is 
on one side or the other. 

I. He that is not against us is for us. On that declara- 
tion we base our belief in what men miscall toleration, in 
what should rather be called catholicity. John had met 
some one who was casting out devils in Christ’s name, but 
he had not joined Christ’s church, he was not a member 
of Christ’s band, and John had forbidden him; and then, a 
little doubting whether he had done the wise thing or not, 
he went to Jesus and reported, and Jesus said, It is a mis- 
take ; he that does any kind of work in my name cannot 
straightway speak evil against me. He that is not against 
us is for us. All the spiritual forces in the world which 
take on them the name of Christ that they may do Christ’s 
work are recognized by Christ as his. And to shut out 
from Christian sympathy any body of men, any moral, 
spiritual force, however imperfect, however inadequate, 
however ill-advised in their methods, if they have in them 
these two marks, loyalty to Christ and the accomplishment 
of Christ’s mission in the world, is to shut out from our 
hearts those to whom Christ opens his. 

Next Monday night a dinner is to be given to Edward 
Everett Hale in Boston, in recognition of his seventieth 
birthday. He is a Unitarian: but does any man who 
knows the story of his life, what he has done for love, by that 
one motto, “ Look up, not down; out, not in; forward, 
not backward, and lend a hand ;” what for Christly con- 
secration by that one unique story, “In His Name ”—can 
such an one doubt that Edward Everett Hale, Unitarian, 
has been casting out evil in Christ’s name? Then he is 
for us, not against us. And the orthodox man should be 
ready to clasp his hand in a warm and hearty fellowship. 
Did any of you who read, a few weeks ago, a pronunciamento 
of Cardinal Gibbons—which did more, I venture to say, 
than any word spoken or printed to break down the Lot- 
tery campaign in Louisiana, to give hope to the Anti- 
Lottery cause, and to bring about the victory of conscience 
and honor—doubt that he spoke in the name of Christ that 
he might cast out the evil that was working against the well- 
being of this Nation? Then Cardinal Gibbons, head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, was casting out evil 
in the name of Christ, and the Protestant who fails to give 
him the hand of welcome is in so far an unchristian Prot- 
estant. You heard, Thursday night, what the Salvation 
Army is doing in the slums of London, New York, and 
Boston to carry hope to hearts that aye in despair, cleanli- 
ness to homes that are incrusted with dirt, love to hearts 
that are rotten with corruption and dead in selfishness and 
sin. They are doing Christ’s work in Christ’s name, and 
to refuse to them the recognition that they are for us, not 
against us, is to deny the very words of the Master himself. 
I do not signify my approval of the Athanasian Creed 
because I worship in an English cathedral; nor my 
approval of the Roman Catholic mass because I bow in 
reverence before a Roman Catholicaltar; nor my approval 
of praying in public to be seen of men, with drum and fife 
and what-not, because I give godspeed to the Salvation 
Army. But I will everywhere offer the one hand to the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal and the other hand to Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, welcoming alike the Salvation Army and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy so long as and in so far as, 
in the name of Christ, they are trying to do Christ’s work 
in the world. He that is not against us is for us. 

II. On the other hand, he that is not for Christ is against 
him. What has Christ come to do in the world? Is it 
not all summed up in that one symbol, cross? Is it not 
to conquer the sin, the evil, the misery, the poverty, the 
wickedness, the distress, the despair in the world by the 
one recipe of self-sacrificing love? And what is the enemy 
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of self-sacrificing love? Malice, that seeks to harm men, 
not to help them, is one enemy. Selfishness, that goes 
grasping and seizing and thinking only of self and forget- 
ting others, is an enemy. But indifference, unconcern, 
carelessness, oblivion, is a greater enemy than either of 
the other two. The greatest enemy of the cross of Christ 
is not the open, blatant infidel who reviles it; nay, uncon- 
sciously he is helping on the cross of Christ, because every 
battle is followed with a victory. The greatest enemies of 
the cross of Christ, the real enemies of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice in God and in man, are the men who call them- 
selves neutral; the men who withstand love by the inertia 
of selfish indifference and unconcern. When he was upon 
the earth, who were his friends, and who his enemies? 
The Apostles, when they took their commission and went 
forth to work for him preaching his Gospel, they were on 
the Lord’s side. John, when he leaned his head upon the 
Master’s bosom and gave him the sympathy and love which 
in that hour the Master craved, was on the Lord’s side. 
Mary, when she simply sat at his feet and heard what he 
had to say and drank it in, was on the Lord’s side. The 
Devil, when he tempted him to attempt to conquer by some 
other method than that of self-sacrifice, was against Christ. 
Peter, when he sought to dissuade him from the cross, was 
against Christ. James and John, coming to him as he 
was on his road to the last Passion, with their selfish 
requests for the best places in his kingdom, were against 
Christ. 

To-day who is on the Lord’s side, and who is against him? 
The man who tries to take away from men their faith in 
immortality, their hope at the grave, their Easter, and leave 
life nothing but one long Passion-week of weeping and 
tears, is against Christ. The man who in life strives how 
much he can accumulate for self, who grinds up the poor 
that he may make himself rich, who grinds men and women 
in his hopper that he may gather gold out of them, is against 
Christ. The man who cares for nothing but pleasure or per- 
sonal comfort or esthetic enjoyment, the man who never 
takes a cross he can lay down, who never bears a burden 
which he can escape, is against Christ. The man who is 
doing seemingly Christian work, who is working philan- 
thropically and yet who takes not on him the name of 
Christ, the man who stands, as some of you do, so that 
men look upon you and say, “I do not see any need 
of being a Christian; that man is as good as any 
Christian I know, and he does not pretend to be a 
Christian ; if he can get along without the cross I can ”— 
that man in so far is against Christ. And the man in 
the Church of Christ, who has been baptized, has taken 
the communion, has confessed Christ before men; who 
desires to do right, but dares not; who, like Pilate, when 
he is confronted with danger, escapes by cowardice, or, 
like Peter, holds back other men from the enthusiasm 
which would lead them into danger for Christ’s sake and 
God’s sake, is against Christ. very man whose life is not 
helping on the life of’self-sacrifice, every man whose object 
in the world is not to do something to lift the world’s 
burdens off its shoulders, every man who in this great cam- 
paign between self-sacrifice and selfishness is not enlisted 
on the side of self-sacrifice, is, by the inertia of his in- 
ae if not by the aggressive activities of his life, against 
Christ. 

To-day we might see, if we had but the vision, what the 
young man saw when the prophet touched his eyes. He 
that came out from the grave on that Easter morn was the 
first fruits of all them that sleep. There is no city of the 
dead ; there is only a city of the living. Greenwood is 
not: heaven is. And if we had some prophet to touch our 
eyes, and could look about us here, we should see them— 
father, mother, husband, brother, sister, friend, pastor—and 
we should hear their voices. And do we not know that those 
voices would call us to their battle and to their victory ? 
The judgment day is not afar off. Already are we 
gathered before Him, some on the right hand, some on the 
left; none in the center. He that is not with us is 
against us. He that is not against us is for us. 
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Daniel and His Companions 
By Lyman Abbott 
[It has been decided by the editors of The Christian Union 
that, as the Christian Endeavor Topic and the Sunday-School 
Lessons cover practically the same ground, it is ren sy to 
print two papers on the same subject. Hereafter the daily 
readings for the Christian Endeavor meetings will be given each 
week in this column. .When the Christian Endeavor Topics 


and the Sunday-School Lessons diverge, we shall resume the 
printing of a separate article on the Christian Endeavor Topic.] 


Temperance and total abstinence are not synonymous. 
Total abstinence is simply a means to temperance. Tem- 
perance is self-control, and is a universal duty. Total absti- 
nence is a means to or a part of self-control, and is an 
occasional duty. 

A fine church was once built in Chicago. After it was 
finished and occupied, the spire began to show signs of 
being out of the perpendicular. It came to be dangerous. 
The city authorities interfered and required it to be taken 
down. Investigation proved that the church had been 
built on made ground, and that the foundations were in- 
sufficient. The whole building had to be razed to the 
ground, and a new foundation prepared. This is what 
happens when a moral reform is built on a false founda- 
tion. It has all to be taken down, a new foundation laid, 
and the reform built up again from the foundation. 

The doctrine of total abstinence cannot be based on any 
Scripture law, or even any Scripture example. The Naza- 
rites and Rechabites were total abstainers; but their 
example would require us to abstain from grapes and not 
to shave, if it were a law for the Christian. Daniel drank 
nothing but water; but he also ate nothing but pulse. If 
his example is a law, it would require us all to be vegeta- 
rians. The teacher who attempts to found a universal 
duty of total abstinence in this story must forbid meat 
as well as wine. 

The lesson of this story is a far broader and profounder 
one than that of total abstinence. It is a lesson of tem- 
perance. It is a lesson against self-indulgent luxury in 
eating and drinking. It is the lesson embodied in the 
motto, “‘ Eat to live, do not live to eat.” A temperate 
diet makes a strong man; a self-indulgent diet makes a 
weak and diseased man. 

High living is low living. It is animalism. The end of 
eating is not the gratification of the palate, but the build- 
ing up of the body. The athlete is always temperate at 
the table, at least while he is in training. Every sensible 
man will keep himself always in training. 


A good body gives a clear brain. A clear brain is a 
necessary condition of a good mind and an efficient life. 

That I may not be misunderstood, I add, though it is 
not strictly an interpretation of our Scripture lesson, my 
conviction that distilled liquors are always a poison, and a 
very dangerous one; to be used only as a medicine and 
then with the greatest care ; and that, in the present state 
of American society, for the sake of others, if not for 
one’s own sake, fermented and malt liquors are better ban- 
ished from the category of beverages to that of medicines. 

As to the saloon: it is evil, and only evil, and that con- 
tinually. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : May 23— 
John i, 1-18; May 24—John xvi., 7-13; May 25—: John 
iii., 1-8 ; May 26—2 Tim. i., 1-10; May 27—1 Cor. ii, ; 
May 28—Rev. xxii., 1-5; May 2z9—Topic: What does 
God reveal, and to whom? Dan. ii., 21, 30, 47; 1 Cor. 
li., 9, 10. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson and Y. P. S. C. E. Topic for May 22, 
1892.—Dan. i., 8-21. 
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Religious News 


Methodist General Conference 
The First Week’s Session 
By Telegraph from our Special Correspondent 


The General Conference has taken possession of Omaha, and 
the word upon the lips of every citizen is, “ We are all Methodists 
through this month of May.” The city, through its officials and 
public-spirited citizens, invited the Conference and guaranteed 
the entertainment of the five hundred through the entire month. 
Most of the delegates are in hotels, but very many have been wel- 
comed to the finest homes of Omaha. Your correspondent, for 
instance, is entertained by a wealthy Hebrew. Never before has 
the Conference been west of the Mississippi River. The body 
is an unusually strong and able one. .There are 315 minis- 
terial and 185 lay delegates. Of the former class 153 are pre- 
siding elders, ninety-two pastors, thirty-four college presidents 
and professors, thirteen editors. Among lay delegates the mer- 
chants lead. There is one bricklayer, one barber, one mail-carrier, 
and one laborer. The divine image in ebony is conspicuous in the 
body. Among fraternal messengers, the Rev. William F. Moul- 
ton, one of the New Testament revisers, is present, and repre- 
sents the Wesleyan Methodists of England. Dr. Moulton is 
brother of Richard Green Moulton, recently appointed to a chair 
in the new Chicago University. He spoke on Friday night before 
an immense audience. 

The Conference opened on Monday morning, May 2, in 
Boyd’s Opera-House, all the Bishops, excepting Bishop Tay. 
lor of Africa, being present, Bishop Bowman in the chair. 
There was mighty singing when the vast assembly joined in 
Dr. Dwight’s hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord.” There 
were no' contested elections, no women delegates, and no delay 
in organizing the Conference. The first interruption to the 
usual routine business came when John Field, Postmaster of 
Philadelphia, presented a proposition that the lay-and clerical 
delegates sit apart, but on the same floor. This was regarded 
as the opening of a campaign by the laymen for full equality of 
members in the body. After a long and sharp debate the motion 
was carried. An afternoon session was held in Exposition 
Hall, which is now the permanent home of the Conference. On 
the evening of Monday a reception was given the Conference by 
the municipal authorities, and addresses were made by the 
Mayor, President of Council, and Governor of the State. The 
praises of Omaha were set forth without the eloquence of 
understatement, but any degree of self-appreciation is par- 
donable in a city which had a population of 15,000 in 1870, 
of 30,000 in 1880, and 140,000 in 1890, and is rich in every 
municipal accomplishment. 

The session of Tuesday was spent in appointment of com- 
mittees. An invitation to the Conference to visit Lincoln was 
presented in behalf of the City Council and Board of Trade, 
all expenses to be paid by the citizens of Lincoln. A motion to 
decline with thanks was snowed under, and Saturday, the 14th, 
was set apart for the excursion. On Wednesday morning the 
Bishops’ address was read by Bishop Foster, of Boston, who is 
understood to have written it. It occupied one and three-quarter 
hours in delivery, and was heard with profound interest and satis- 
faction. Its spirit is bold, catholic, and devout; on points of 
doctrine and polity, conservative. There was a bold demand 
for.an educated and manly ministry. The Bishop said: “Our 
educated pews will not long endure an uneducated ministry. 
The Church wants no place-seekers or men who stand with a 
telescopic eye to every chance of promotion.” 

The socialistic problem was carefully reviewed, and the arro- 
gance of monopolies working impoverishment to the masses was 
deplored. The Church cannot be an idle spectator; its chief 
sympathy is with the toiling multitudes. The vote of the Church 
on admitting women to the Conference was as follows: The lay 
vote—for, 235,668; against, 163,843. The ministers’ vote—for, 
5,777; against, 4,765. Number of churches increased in quad- 
rennium from 20,755 to 23,395; increase of value of churches, 
$17,321,321 ; present membership, 2,292,614. Thursday was 
notable for a sharp debate on the mode of appointing the Judiciary 
Committee. Usage gives the appointment to the bishops, but an 
effort was made to give the appointment to the house on the ground 
that bishops should not appoint the men who review their own 
rulings. An amendment was finally carried that the bishops 
appoint the committee subject to the approval of the Conference. 
The conservatives stand around the bishops like the Swiss 
guards around the old French King, but the glamour of the 
office is fading. When the old hero, Bishop Taylor, appeared on 
the platform Friday morning, the Conference rose to its feet and 
welcomed him with tumultuous applause. A delegate from 
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Liberia told me that Bishop Taylor beats the natives in endur- 
ance, and shuns ro risks, Bishop Thoburn, Missionary Bishop. 
of India, is also a great favorite; his report was read Friday 
morning, and it was a pean of victory which carried the Con- 
ference off its feet; they shouted, and wept, and when he fin- 
ished they broke out into singing “The Morning Light is 
Breaking.” 

The event of Saturday was the report of Bishop Taylor. He 
was received with enthusiasm, but his report, apart from inci- 
dents of heroism, was not impressive. At one time he stood a 
little negro girl, seven months out of heathenism, on the table 
beside him, whereupon the venerable Bishop Bowman advanced 
to shake her hand, and a negro delegate arose and shouted, 
“Ethiopia is stretching out her hand!” The remaining part 
of the session was spent in adopting rules of order. 


Princeton’s Standards 


We comment editorially in another place on the questions 
involved in the resignation of the Rev. Paul Van Dyke, instructor 
in Charch History in the Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
reason of his withdrawal is clearly and fully expressed in his 
letter to the Directors, which we give below in full. It should 
be explained, however, that Mr. Van Dyke has not lectured or 
taught on the disputed doctrinal questions, but has confined him- 
self always within his proper field of Church History. He has 
been instructor in the Seminary since 1889, and his work has 
been most acceptable to his classes; all three of the present 
classes have drawn up memorials expressing their appreciation 
of his scholarship and qualities as a teacher. Mr. Van Dyke 
was quite ready to express his adherence to the standards of 
faith, but not to the special interpretation put upon them by 
“the founders and former professors of this Seminary.” His 
letter is as follows: 


To the Board of Directors of Princeton Theological Seminary : 

Gentlemen—I beg leave to resign into your hands the department of Church 
History which has been under my sole charge for three years. In so doing | feel 
it my duty to make a frank statement of the reasons which lead me to retire from 
the service of Princeton. 

It has been brought to my knowledge in a manner which precludes ali doubt 
that no man can be elected to a professorship in this institution with the full 
approval of the present teaching force, unless he makes a distinct and unequivo- 
cal avowal that he accepts the standards of our Church in the sense which has 
always been put upon them by the fathers, founders, and former professors of 
this Seminary, that he will conform his teachings and utterances thereto, and 
that he will introduce no new departure in this respect. Such an avowal I 
should not be willing to make under any circumstances or for any purpose. 

1. It is unnecessary and unconstitutional. The vows imposed on professors 
by the Church are sufficient, and I should find no difficulty in taking them. 
But I could not reconcile it to my conscience to make such an additional avowal 
of loyalty to a party or tradition, because | believe that its exaction is not apt 
to promote the peace, unity, or prosperity of our Church. 

2. It seems to me to destroy liberty of speech and personal initiative, and to 
impose an obligation impossible to fulfill. I am unable to understand how the 
teaching of Church history can be conformed to a traditional sense put upon the 
Westminster Standards by certain men. 

3. It is evident that it includes a promise of support to a doctrine which is at 
present under discussion, é. ¢., preterition. 

Now | believe the Calvinistic theology to be the best which the human mind 
has constructed, but I do not believe that preterition is essential to Calvinism, 
and I should not te willing to make it a test of orthodoxy. In regard to this 
point, while I have never been conscious of any want of harmony with the spirit, 
method, or teaching of my revered preceptor, Dr. A. A. Hodge, it may be that 
I am not in perfect harmony with the present spirit and teaching of professors 
in this seminary. If so, it is certainly not due to any change on my part. 

For these reasons I should always decline to make any such avowal as that to 
which I have referred. The knowledge that it isexpected from meis, in fact, the 
reason why I must ask you not to consider my name in connection with the 
future of the department of Church History. 

This withdrawal leaves you free to fill the chair in accordance with the policy 
of the Faculty, and leaves me free to serve the Church according to the dictates 
of my conscience. 

I remain, gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 


* 


The Congregational Association ot Chicago and 


the American Board 
From a Special Correspondent 


PAUL VAN DyKE. 


The world does move! In the city of Chicago, almost under 
the eaves of the Chicago Theological Seminary, the Congrega- 
tional Association, at its semi-annual meeting held this week in 
the Warren Avenue Church, by a vote of 33 to 13, passed the 
following resolution: “ Resolved, That the time has come when, in 
our judgment, the Congregational churches of the United States 
should be represented by delegates in the management of the 
American Board.” 

It may seem to many a strange statement that the passing of 
such an eminently reasonable resolution should be regarded as 
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a sign of progress. Yet a sign of progress it unquestionably is. 
The decision was reached after a discussion of unusual vigor 
and interest—a discussion which was in reality a conflict of 
principles and tendencies rather than of individuals. The Rev. 
Eli Corwin, D.D., and the Rev. M. W. Montgomery, who opened 
the discussion, both presented able pleas for such a modification 
or change of the organization of the American Board as to 
secure the direct representation of the churches in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. It was argued by those who stood up for 
use and wont that, under the present order of things, the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the churches upon all important issues was very 
fairly represented. By some this was regarded as at least an open 
question. Ona the other hand, it was maintained that whether the 
sentiment of the churches was represented or not, the churches 
themselves were denied the right of representation. 

Nothing but words of warmest praise were spoken concern- 
ing the noble men who form the corporate membership of the 
Board, and who have unstintedly given their time, their strength, 
and their means for the furtherance of its work, yet there seemed 
to be a pretty general conviction that, upon the whole, the Board 
as at present constituted does not represent the active, working 
element in the churches. Many of the members are old men of 
an ultra-conservative type, who are deservedly held in the highest 
honor for their work’s sake, but, it was said, many of them would 
not now be chosen to represent the churches. 

It was difficult to keep the main question under debate clear 
from theological entanglements. The ungenerous insinuation 
was thrown out that this whole movement for a change in the 
constitution of the American Board was a deep-laid conspiracy 
on the part of acertain party to capture the American Board 
and run it in the interests of certain heretical dogmas. Some, 
who did not go quite so far as this, vaguely hinted that the 
movement was at bottom a theological one. The absurdity of 
this position was shown by the fact that many of those who 
were insisting most urgently upon the necessity of the proposed 
change are pronounced conservatives. Further refutation of the 
position was afforded by the fact that long before what is known as 
the Andover controversy broke upon the Church, Secretary Treat, 
voicing, as it has been said, the sentiment of a large number of 
the members of the Board, urged the desirability of the very 
change at the bare mention of which many are now filled with 
foreboding and alarm. 

When it was asserted that all the money given to the Ameri- 
can Board was an expression of confidence in the present 
administration of its affairs, this inference was most heartily 
repudiated, and the fact was pointed out that many generous 
contributions from individuals and churches have been given 
under protest, from a deep love of the cause of missions which 
not even dissatisfaction with the official management of the 
Board couid quench. 

It was certainly a significant circumstance that of the thirteen 
who voted against the aforementioned resolution, a majority are 
corporate members of the Board. Some of them frankly admit- 
ted the necessity of the change, but they questioned whether the 
time to bring it about had come. Others appeared to lack all 
confidence in the working of the representative principle. 
They were afraid that a directorate chosen by the churches 
would not work as well as the self-elective, self-perpetuating 
body that now holds in its hands the reins of power. 

Again and again, as the question was asked, “ Show us a bet- 
ter way than that in which the American Board is now being 
administered ?” was the answer repeated : “ The Congregational 
way is a better way!” The demand for a specific plan of ad- 
ministration which would be at all points an evident improve- 
ment upon the present method was felt to be entirely uncalled 
for at the present stage of the discussion. The necessity for a 
change once admitted, surely the sanctified common sense of 
the Church might be relied upon to devise the best method of 
representation ! 

The American Board was characterized as an ecclesiastical 
anomaly in a Church of democratic spirit and tendencies. Ref- 
erence was made to the ludicrous spectacle which is presented 
when, at the annual meeting of the Board, the President turns 
his back upon the great mass of the real representatives of the 
churches before him, and, facing the small company of oligarchs 
upon the platform, puts to them all motions appertaining to the 
management of the affairs of the Board. 

The English Congregationalists have wisely reconstructed 
their missionary societies, bringing them into more direct touch 
with the churches by making them more truly representative. 
That a similar change is imperatively demanded in the mission- 
ary organizations connected with the Congregational churches 
of the United States ought to be at once conceded. The “ Re- 
view of Reviews,” in its May number, referring to this matter, 
remarks: “It seems to other denominations very strange that 
the Congregationalists, who are notably generous in their 
gifts for missionary propaganda, and who, moreover, have stood 
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historically for the principle of self-government and representa- 
tion, should be content to conduct their missionary undertakings 
through an organization which, while of the most distinguished 
and thoroughly effective character, is not directly accountable to 
the Congregational churches, although its membership is almost 
wholly made up of Congregationalists.” 


Chicago, Ill, May 4. 


Western Religious Enterprise 


The way in which the whole-souled, genuine enthusiasm of 
the West may be applied to religious work is well illustrated by 
the success of the revival meetings which are now being held by 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills in Washington and Oregon. Mr. Mills 
has just finished his series of meetings in Tacoma, Washington, 
the population of which city is 42,000; 1,658 people have pub- 
licly professed an intention to live Christian lives as a result of 
those meetings. The writer happened to pass through Tacoma 
during the holding of these meetings, and saw the spevial Taber- 
nacle which was built for them. The history of this Tabernacle 
is an interesting one. The clergymen of the city came to the 
conclusion that no church was large enough to accommodate 
the audiences that Mr. Mills was certain to attract. A business 
man proposed that a stock company be organized which should 
build a special Tabernacle. The suggestion was no sooner made 
than acted upon. Agents were appointed to solicit stock sub- 
scriptions, and, instead of finding it difficult to obtain subscribers, 
citizens stopped the solicitors in the streets, and ran after them, 
in order to obtain an opportunity of subscribing. The Tacoma 
Light and Power Company volunteered to put an electric light 
plant in the building free of cost, as their contribution to the 
work. In four days from the time that the above-mentioned 
business man made his suggestion, the company was formed, 
plans were drawn, building contracts made, and the lease of the 
land on which the building now stands was obtained by tele- 
graph from the owner, who lives at Cincinnati. The construc- 
tion of the building was immediately begun, and in ninety-five 
hours it was ready to hold an audience of nearly four thousand 
people. Some of the stanch pillars which hold the great gallery 
were trees growing in the forest when the contract was let. The 
writer’s attention was caught during his first hour in the city by 
printed placards hanging in the doors of the best stores and 
shops, announcing in each case that, by mutual agree ment of the 
leading merchants of the town, the store would be closed at six 
o'clock in the evening during the Mills meetings. The minis- 
ters had obtained this agreement from the merchants and store- 
keepers in order that clerks and other employees mi; ht be free 
to attend the meetings. Mr. Mills exercises his great power 
over audiences, not by those emotional excesses which have so 
often cast discredit on revival meetings, but by the intellectual 
and logical force with which he presents the simple truths of 
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Christianity. 


The Great Christian Endeavor Convention 


The International Christian Endeavor Convention, to be held 
in New York City July 7 to 10, will undoubtedly be more enthu- 
siastic and satisfying than any of the great Endeavor meetings of 
former years. The Gemneral Secretary writes us that the pro- 
gramme is not wholly complete, but the following are among 
those who have accepted places on the various programmes (we 
Say various programmes, for there are to be several meetings 
simultaneously, inasmuch as Madison Square Garden will not 
be large enough to hold all the delegates who will be present, 
notwithstanding it will seat something like ten thousand people, 
so that various large churches in close proximity to the Garden 
will be used in order that all may have an opportunity to see 
and hear): President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst, the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, Mrs. Francis E. Clark, the Kev. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt, the Hon. John Wanamaker, the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, the Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, the Rev. Dr. 
C. F, Deems, Chairman H. T. McEwen, Mrs. Alice May Scud- 
der, Mr. John G. Woolley, Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, the 
Rev. Dr. John Heary Barrows, the Rev. S. P. Rose, the Rev. 
Dr. James L. Hill, the Rev. Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin, the Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Mr. Ira A. Sankey, the Rev. J. F. Cowan, 
the Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrill, Bishop Samuel Fallows, the Rev. 
J. B. Jordan, the Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, the Rev. Dr. 
A. C. Dixon, the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, the Rev. A. M. 
Phillips, R. W. Brokaw, President Francis E. Clark, Secretary 
Baer, and many others. 

The opening session will be called to order at 2:30 P.M., 
Thursday, July 7, and after a prayer and praise service, words of 
welcome, in behalf of the New York City and Brooklyn pastors 
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and their young people, will be spoken. President Merrill E. 
Gates, LL.D., of Amherst College, will respond, after which the 
annual report of the General Secretary will be read. The Con- 
vention sermon and President Clark’s address will come Thurs- 
day evening. 

The regular morning session, beginning at nine o'clock, will 
on Friday be occupied by the pastogs’ hour, at which time pas- 
tors representing eighteen evangelical denominations will speak 
briefly. The reports from the officers representing States, Ter- 
ritories, and Provinces will then be given. The afternoon 
session will open with a “free parliament,” to be followed by 
an address on Junior Christian Endeavor Work, which will be 
followed by an “ open meeting,” with suggestions from the floor 
on methods of work for Juniors, and short addresses by natives 
of India, Africa, and China. 

Saturday morning’s early prayer-meeting will prepare for the 
missionary session, which will be opened by an address on home 
missions. An open meeting or “ parliament ” will follow, under the 
general topic, * What is your society doing for missions?” The 
closing address will present the needs of the foreign field. From 
two o’clock until three Saturday afternoon many denominational 
meetings will be held in as many churches centrally located. 

Saturday evening has been set aside for receptions, social re- 
unions, alumni meetings, etc. There will be no session in the 
Garden that night. The only session Sunday morning will be 
a prayer meeting from nine to ten o’clock, adjourning in time for 
the regular church services. The Sunday afternoon session will 
be another popular meeting. A half-hour at the beginning will 
be devoted to hearing “ boiled down ” reports from six commit- 
tee conferences held simultaneously on Saturday afternoon. 
The rest of the afternoon will be devoted to addresses. At the 
closing session Sunday night two short addresses and the conse- 
cration service will bring to an end the great meetings in the 
Madison Square Garden. Overflow meetings will be held on 
Friday and Sunday nights. The General Secretary calls our 
attention to the gratifying fact that the number of societies ask- 
ing for enrollment during April was five hundred and forty-one. 


* 


Church Gleanings 


—The sixty-third anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday-School 
Union, including the annual parade, is set for May 25. 

—The thirty-fourth anniversary of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary was celebrated April 20. Diplomas were awarded to 
thirty-eight young men. 

—The eightieth annual Commencement of the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary took place on Tuesday of last week. Dr. 
J. T. Leftwich, of Baltimore, delivered the address to the gradu- 
ating class, which numbered forty-four. 

—The Rev. Harlan P. Beach has resigned the pastorate of 
the Lowry Hill Congregational Church of Minneapolis, that he 
may accept the superintendency of the Department of Home and 
Foreign Missions of the School for Christian Workers, located 
at Springfield, Mass. 

—The Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania held in Philadelphia last week, after a 
warm debate, passed this amendment to its constitution: “ No 
clergyman shall be entitled to a seat in the Convention who is 
bound by any vow of ecclesiastical obedience other than such as 
is required by the Book of Common Prayer, or by the constitu- 
tion and canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, or by the constitution and canons in 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania.” 

—The sixteenth Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will be held this year at Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, July 12, just after 
the adjournment of the Christian Endeavor Convention in Madi- 
son Square Garden, and continuing eight days. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Deems, pastor of the Church of the Strangers, will 
preside and deliver the anniversary address. The sermon will be 
given by the Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn, of the Reformed Church 
of Newark. Joseph Cook will open the meeting with a paper on 
“Fast and Loose Theories of Evolution,” and President E. D. 
Warfield, of Lafayette College, will close it by presenting “ The 
Philosophy of Education.” Many other speakers of National 
reputation will discuss social and economic topics of importance. 

—At a meeting of Presbyterian ministers in Baltimore last 
week resolutions offered by the Rev. E. A. Lawrence were 


unanimously adopted, declaring that the increasing social evils 
and perils of modern cities, together with the municipal misgov- 
ernment, corruption, official connivance with crime, and the indif- 
ference and ignorance of citizens, call for especial faithfulness 
on the part of all ministers of the Gospel in declaring the respon- 
sibility of citizenship and of official position, and that the thanks 
of; parents, Christians, pastors, and all good citizens are due to 
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Dr. C. H. Parkhurst for the determination and courage with 
which, as President of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
he has exposed the nests of vice in the city of New York, and 
also the fearful delinquency of those who are set to guard the 
public peace and morals. 

—The Industrial Christian Alliance, which is attacking the 
“tramp ” question “on the lines of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
allied with the gospel of honest labor and the gospel of cleanli- 
ness,” was to hold a public meeting in the interest of the work on 
Thursday evening of this week at Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York City. The speakers announced (the meeting takes place 
after we go to press) are the Rev. Drs. David James Burrell, John 
R. Paxton, W..S. Rainsford, George E. Strobridge, Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, and R. S. MacArthur, and a number of men who 
have been rescued through the work of the Alliance. The Alli- 
ance announces in its prospectus: “We will establish homes 
where we will receive, bathe, feed, lodge, and clothe all who 
desire to reform and are able and willing to work. We believe 
that every such man is entitled to a chance, and we want to give 
it to him. We want you to help us to help him to help himself. 
We cannot and we will not attempt to help men who are able to 
work and will not. Certain simple industries will be started, and 
reasonable labor will be required for reasonable compensation. 
We do not intend to furnish men with a permanent home. We 
desire to help them back to self-respect and self support, and to 
restore them to the ranks of regular labor. We, therefore, want 
to obtain situations for them as speedily as possible. When you 
want a man for any kind of work, please apply to us. Recom- 
mend us to your friends. We shall exercise the utmost care in 
recommending men.” In pursuance of its plans the Alliance has 
opened a home for men at No. 113 Macdougal Street, and 
near by a broom factory, the first of a number of proposed 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—D. C. Torrey accepts a call to North Byfield, Mass. 

—G. H. Beard declines a call to the Central Church of Bangor, Me. 

—T. M. Miles has been installed as pastor of the church in Bristol, Conn. 

—A. W. Johnstone was on April 13 installed as pastor of the church in 
Harrison, Mich. 

—W. J. Conrad, of Park Rapids, Minn., has resigned. 

—H. P. Peck was on April 28 installed as pastor of the church in Milford, 
N. H. 

—J.S. Voorhees was installed as pastor of the Second Church of Winsted, 
Conn., on April 26. 

—J. E. Everett accepts a call to Merrill, Mich, 

—F. V. Jones accepts a call to Parsons, Kan. 

—C. E. McKinley, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call to Fairfax, Ia. 

—G. H. French, of Meriden. N. H., has resigned. 

—Alexander Lewis was installed as pastor of the New England Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Thursday of last week. 

—Edward P. Terhune, formerly pastor of the First Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call to the Puritan Congregational Church of 
that city. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. D. McDonald, of Kildonan, Manitoba, has received a call to Grafton, 
N. D. 

—W. E. Roe, of King’s Ferry, N. Y., accepts a call from Marietta. O. 

—Paul Van Dyke, of whose re ignation as instructor in church history at 
Princeton we speak elsewhere, has received a call from the Edwards Congrega- 
tional Church at Northampton, Mass. 

—E. L. Williams has received a ca)! from Peoria, Il. 

—Alexander McKelvey, of the Second Church of Jersey City, N. J., has 
resigned. 

—Samuel Carlile has received a call from the church in Newton, N. J. 

—J. K. Demarest, of Gettysburg, Pa., died on May 1, at the age of forty-nine. 

—L. W. Barney, recently in charge of one of the chapels of the Fourth Avenue 
Church of this city, has accepted a call to the Greenville Congregational Church 
of Norwich, Conn. 

—C. E. Brunson was on April21 installed as pastor of the First Church of 
Saginaw, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Henry C. Swentzel, lately rector of St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., on 
Sunday of last week assumed charge of St. Luke’s Church. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. B. King. rector of St. Luke’s Church, Halifax, N. S., has been elected 
rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

—Samuel Edwardes died in Morton, Pa., on April 20, at the age of eighty- 
three. 

—C. A. Hamilton has been appointed an assistant of Trinity Church, New 
York City, and will be connected with St. Agnes’s Chapel. 


OTHER CHURCHES 

—— A. Seibert, pastor of the Reformed church in Garfield, N. J., died on 
April 30. 

—S. V. Robinson was last week installed as pastor of the Wyckoff Avenue 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—G. H. McGrew, until recently pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Church in 
New York City, has been confirmed into the Episcopal Church, and will enter 
its ministry. 

—W J. Harsha, of Omaha, Neb., has received a call from the Second Col- 
legiate Church of Harlem, N. Y. 

—A. W. H. Hodder has become pastor of the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church 
of this city. 
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Books and Authors 


Severn and Keats: 


One of the most interesting of recent biographies, and 
one which will have a permanent value for lovers of Eng- 
lish poetry, is William Sharp’s “‘ Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn.” This well-made and interestingly illustrated vol- 
ume tells the story of a very fruitful and useful life, which 


derives its chief interest, however, from its association 


with another and greater life. The story of the last 
melancholy days of Keats at Rome has often been told, 
but never so fully as here. It was Severn who nursed the 
dying poet with incomparable tenderness and devotion ; 
it was in Severn’s arms that Keats died; and it is to 
Severn’s letters that we owe the permanent picture of the 
last terrible struggles and the last great resignation. The 
devotion of Severn to Keats is one of the most beautiful 
episodes of modern literary history. It was, in a way, the 
climax of his life, and he seemed to recognize the fact that 
the chief interest in his career to his contemporaries did 
not lie in his own art of production, but in the closeness 
of his early and brief association with one of the greatest 
English poets. Surviving Keats more than sixty years, 
the halo of that early and beautiful friendship always hung 
about him, and gave to him a charm and an attraction which 
his own delightful character and agreeable manners 
conserved. Mr. Ruskin, in one of his most charming 
passages, has given an impression of the vivacity, adapta- 
bility, and singular courtesy of Severn, equally at home 
with the Cardinals or the English belles picnicking on the 
Campagna. Mr. Sharp has wisely surrendered very large 
space to the Keats episode in Severn’s life, and has em- 
bodied, almost in full, Severn’s letters written at the time 
when he was watching over the death-bed of his friend. 

It was a great piece of good fortune that Keats’s last 
hours should not only have had such tender ministry, but 
should have found so intelligent and vivid a recorder. Noth- 
ing seems to have escaped Severn. He notes every physi- 
cal change in Keats; without being in any sense morbid or 
dealing in ghastly details, he somehow manages to preserve 
from day to day the very appearance of the dying poet. He 
is especially affected by Keats’s g'ance, and by the wonder- 
ful beauty of his eyes, the instinct of the artist constantly 
responding to the singular appeal which the beauty of the 
young poet made to him. The most interesting quality 
revealed in these letters is Keats’s marvelous vitality. No 
English poet has ever been so generally misunderstood ; 
about no other English poet have so many mists of mis- 
understanding gathered and hung, to the lasting disfigure- 
ment of the man. He has been represented as the victim 
of a brutal criticism, and as lacking in the more robust 
qualities of life. He was, on the contrary, a singularly 
virile and even pugnacious nature, less affected by the 
criticism of “ Blackwood” and the “ Quarterly ” than any of 
his friends, and holding on to life with an almost tragic 
pertinacity. Severn comments again and again on the 
inexhaustible vitality of Keats’s nature asserting itself con- 
stantly in the presence of the shadows of death. Perhaps 
the richest part of this biography is found in the letters 
between Severn, Charles Armitage Brown, Leigh Hunt, and 
others. Keats’s death was followed by the collapse of Sev- 
ern, upon whom, despite his serenity and cheerfulness of 
nature, the long strain of watching and anxiety left a per- 
manent trace. Tor twenty years he lived in Rome the life 
of an artist, doing excellent work, although not of the high- 
est quality. Returning to England, he received the appoint- 
ment of British Consul at Rome, and went back tot 
country where he was really most at home, and where h 
carried on his professional work and studies in connectio 
with his official duties. Many of the foremost men of the 
time were numbered among his friends. His correspondence 
was continuous and considerable. He wrote various works, 
including a novel, which receives more attention at Mr. 
Sharp’s hand than it deserves. He was eminently lovable, 
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genial, and kindly, and while he never rose to the first rank 
in his profession, he won perhaps as wide a recognition and 
as generous a feeling as almost any painter of his time. The 
romance of the early friendship never faded from his mind 
or from the memories of others. Surviving Keats sixty 
years, he always looked back to their association as the 
greatest period in his life, and he was large enough to 
recognize the fact that his life derived its chief interest 
from that association. 


Freeman’s Sicily ' 


The late Edward A, Freeman was the head and leader 
of the English school of historians, and, by his enor- 
mous and minute learning and his sound and philosophic 
methods of thought, made the English school of history 
distinctly more brilliant than the German. It was fitting 
that, after haying written the epic, as it were, of the Nor- 
man Conquest of England, Mr. Freeman should have set 
his hand to describing the Norman conquest of Sicily, and 
to introducing in that description his pregnant parallels. 
and distinctions. Only the first installment of his History 
of Sicily lies before us—two volumes; the third, issued 
since Mr. Freeman’s death and just off the press, must 
be reserved for notice at another time. The first vol- 
ume is occupied with a careful and scholarly exami- 
nation of the early settlement of the island. At this 
point the keen scent and scientific accuracy and fine 
critical acumen of the author may be seen at an advan- 
tage. The earliest race of Sicily of which history has 
taken note was that of the “Sikans.” In Mr. Freeman’s 
mind these Sikans were of the Euskarian or Basque blood, 
a race now almost extinct. The Sikans, it is discovered, 
maintained in Sicily an independent racial existence down 
to the historic period of the island. Ultimately they 
merged gradually into other races. The next immigrant 
race was the “Sikels,” a tribe of the Latin family. Of 
the next early race, the Elymians, Mr. Freeman declines to 
guess the origin, but their alleged Trojan descent he 
scouts. Afterwards the Greeks and Pheenicians settled in 
Sicily, mixed the blood of the Sicilian race, and modified 
its history. 

The second volume goes over the course of events 
in Sicily down to the middle of the fifth century before 
our era. It will be remembered that this period of 
Sicilian culture was brilliant in literature, art, and philoso- 
phy. Not only the political record of the Deinomenids, of 
Phalaris (stat nominis umbra), of Cleander and Hippocrates 
of Gela, of Gelon, and of Hieron of Syracuse, but names 
known to all the muses—Stesichorus, Ibycus, Arion, The- 
ognis, Xenophanes of Colophon, Simonides, Pindar, Sap- 
pho, and Aischylus—make this an epoch suggestive of 
grandeur and opulence in the intensity of its intellectual 
life. All this, of Sicily, both origenes and annals, 
has been wrought into this history with that scrupulous 
accuracy and broad generalization which belonged to Mr. 
Freeman’s work. ‘Take a case in point. Writing of the 
foundation of the Greek colony of Akrai, he remarks: 
“ This earliest plantation of a Greek settlement far away 
from the coast, this fixing of a home in the wild west of 
the inland Szke/ia, is a memorable point in the history of 
such settlements. Let our thoughts fly onwards over 
twenty-three centuries, and Akrai will be found to occupy 
much the same position as any outlying post of a New 
England settlement, open to Indian attack, and whose chief 
duty was to ward off Indian attack from settlements nearer 
the coast. It was an outpost of Greece in a barbarian 
land, exactly as the later settlement was an outpost of 
England and of Europe. We might indeed say that the 
New England settlement was an outpost of Old England 
as well as of New, while Akrai, outpost of Syracuse, 
was no outpost of Corinth.” And so he goes on for half 
a page, instituting interesting likenesses and differences 
between the Sicilian and the American colonies. Sicily 
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was also especially to the taste of Mr. Freeman because 
on her soil raged through centuries the “ Eternal East- 
ern Conflict.” On the Sicilian plain and mountain slopes 
the Aryan met the Semite, as Phoenician, or Carthaginian, or 
Saracen. 

In every way these volumes form a valuable contribution 
to history anda noble monument to Mr, Freeman’s learning. 


The Magazines 


Attention is this month naturally directed peculiarly to 7he 
Cosmopolitan. It is the first issue under Mr. Howells's editorial 
control, and one’s curiosity is aroused to learn, not so much how 
good a number it may be, as what 4imd of a magazine it indi- 
cates Mr. Howells’s intention to make. To judge by the May 
issue, he means to make emphatically a “ magazineish ” magazine 
—not a review, or a leader in thought, so much as a collection of 
light, readable papers, stories, and poems, with, of course, a strong 
leaning to literature properly speaking. We have only to men- 
tion the names of the leading contributors this month—James 
Russell Lowell (a posthumous poem, illustrated, not very happily, 
we think, by Walter Crane), Henry James, Frank Stockton, 
E. C. Stedman, H. H. Boyesen, Brander Matthews, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Sarah Orne Jewett, Hamlin Garland, E. E. Hale, and 
others hardly less well known—to show that literary strength 
and variety are assured. Mr. Howells himself contributes one 
of his “ farces,” in which the gentlemanly Roberts, the pleasing but 
light-headed Mrs. Roberts, and the too facetious Campbell again 
make us merry over a series of comical mishaps. The other 
fiction comprises a whimsical bit of burlesque by Mr. Stockton, 
realistic sketches from life by Miss Jewett and Mr. Garland, and 
a short story by Gertrude Smith. Henry James writes of the 
late Wolcott Balestier, Theodore Roosevelt of civil service 
reform, Professor Boyesen of two interesting visits to the 
Lapps, Professor Langley of “ Mechanical Flight,” Mr. Gar- 
ner of his recent experiments in trying to learn the rudiments 
of monkeys’ talk and reasoning powers, Mr. Higginson of 
social and educational topics, Mr. Murat Halstead of the 
Russian famine, Mr. Marrion Wilcox of Spanish types of 
beauty and coquetry. Here, in short, is a group of short papers, 
each treating of some topic of which the author has special 
knowledge, and each and all written in a way to attract and hold 
the attention of the general reader. It is in this quality of even- 
ness that the number is remarkable; there is no one thing that 
can be picked out as of paramount importance, but there is hardly 
anything that one can leave unread withouta loss. The illustra- 
tion is by Remington, Reinhart, Chase, Church, Kemble, and 
other skilled artists, and is a great advance in originality and 
vigor over the previous work of this magazine. The impression 
made by the number as a whole is of a great step forward. 

The May Century begins the important series of Columbus 
articles by the Spanish statesman Castelar, who takes a wide 
and philosophic survey of the age and surroundings of the great 
explorer. Another series of importance is also introduced—that 
on “ Architecture at the World's Columbian Exposition ;” the 
author is Mr. Van Brunt, the architect, and the paper is admi- 
rably illustrated. The two series taken together will present 
most completely the historical, material, and artistic sides of what 
must be the most universal topic of discussion of the year. Of the 
other illustrated articles, that by the veteran painter Healy on 
Couture is delightful in its personal chat and artist’s gossip, 
while Mr. F. W. Pangborn’s discussion on “Coast and Inland 
Yachting ” will interest all lovers of out-of-door sports. In fic- 
tion the most noticeable things are a strong tale by the late Wol- 
cott Balestier and the beginning of a serial by Mrs. Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. A paper by James Lane Allen on “Old Kentucky 
Homes ” will recall to many of our readers a similar article on 
Virginia by Thomas Nelson Page in our last Christmas number. 

The paper on Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning by 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie in the current /arfer's Magazine 
is the strong point in an otherwise rather uninteresting number. 
Mrs. Ritchie has many characteristic incidents and personal 
reminiscences of the two poets, which she presents with never- 
failing taste and just the right amount of reserve. What she 
has to say of Mrs. Browning’s childhood, home life, and mar- 
riage is both new and worth recording. In fiction the dialect 
story has full swing: we have one in negro dialect, quite 
unworthy the magazine; one in Aadstant patois, clever but diffi- 
cult; and in New England talk we have the first part of a serial 
by Miss Wilkins—her first, we believe—from which much is 
hoped. The descriptive articles, essays, poems, and depart- 
ments are not particularly noteworthy. 

A literary treat of rare quality is furnished by the Aét/antic 
Monthly in its first installment of the Emerson-Thoreau corre- 
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spondence, edited by Mr. F. B. Sanborn. The “ Dial” period is 
covered, and both men talk in the freest and most delightful 
way of their home life, their literary work, their intellectual and 
moral standards, and all that made them what they were; these 
are of the kind of letters that the world has a right not to lose, 
and they are not only wise but witty. Of historic even more 
than literary interest is the comment on the letters written 
by Joseph Severn, Keats’s friend, from Rome, and edited by 
William Sharp. Still a third strong feature is the first of a series 
on “ Private Life in Ancient Rome,” by Harriet Waters Preston 
and Louise Dodge. Lighter short papers are not wanting, the 
most readable, perhaps, being “A Plea for Seriousness,” in 
answer to Miss Repplier’s famous “Plea for Humor.” The 
only short story is an amusing trifle by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The place of honor in Scribner's Magazine is given to Mr. 
Riis’s “ Children of the Poor,” which is founded on the closest 
observation, is cheerful and hopeful, and abounds in illustrative 
anecdotes and pictures. Popular science could hardly be more 
attractively presented than in Professor Shaler’s beautifully 
illustrated “Sea and Land.” In the Great Streets series, Paul 
Lindau writes of “ Unter den Linden ;” the description is capital, 
as are also the sketches here and there, but one could wish for 
one picture which would give a better idea of the street as a 
whole. “ Rapid Transit in Cities” is treated of rather too tech- 
nically for the general reader by Mr. Clarke, engineer of the 
great Poughkeepsie bridge. The true and full story of the first 
message sent by the electric telegraph is told by an eye-wit- 
ness. Mr. Stevenson’s serial approaches its end, but the well- 
kept mystery is still unsolved. W. F. Apthorp talks of French 
theaters and concerts and Parisian critics and criticism ina 
most entertaining way, and from an evident close intimacy with 
his subjects. 

A feature of very great practical usefulness in the current 
Review of Reviews is a sketch of ‘mportant conventions, con- 
ferences, meetings, and summer schools of the coming season— 
not a bare programme, but an interpretative and descriptive 
talk about their meaning and importance. Mr. Stead’s leading 
article is on Gladstone ; that it is vigorous writing is a matter of 
course; perhaps its strongest interest is not so much in the 
estimate of the man as in the impression of his personality and 
the account of his methods of work, ways of amusement, and 
home life. A group of educational articles includes an account 
of the New York College for Training Teachers, described by 
us last week, and an exceedingly readable article on the Mc- 
Donough School, by Mr. C. D. Lanier; those who read the 
latter should not fail to get Mr. Johnson’s monograph on the 
subject “ Rudimentary Society Among Boys,” which we sum- 
marized at length in this paper on its first appearance. The 
portraits of the month include Gladstone, Ignatius Donnelly, 
J. B. Weaver, Professor Fairbairn, Professor Briggs, Secretaries 
Noble and Rusk, General Porter, E. A. Freeman, Andrew Lang, 
Kate Field, Premier Loubet, Mr. Whistler, F. R. Coudert, 
Lyman Abbott, and many others—a curious commingling of all 
sorts of people, and, like the “ Review of Reviews,” as a whole 
all the more interesting because it combines and contrasts many 
phases of life and character. The American edition of the 
“ Review of Reviews” is a great popular success, and it has 
attained popularity without yielding a point of principle or ever 
descending to triviality. 


Mr. Montgomery Schuyler has found his mission to be the 
education of the American people’s taste in architecture. His 
essays, which lie before us, keep this purpose conscientiously in 
view. He discusses buildings of New York, Chicago, and Min- 
neapolis. He has clear, even 1f curious, ideas about a cathedral 
and a big bridge. He laughs at American Queen Anne houses, 
and praises the New York Casino to the skies. Mr. Schuyler 
is a thousand times right in insisting that ornament should 
accentuate construction, and that architects should be first 
of all builders. But it is something like telling men they ought 
to be good. Mr. Schuyler’s pulpit, however, is an attractive 
one, and he repeats hoary truths in novel phraseology. His 
sermons are so entertaining that we get into an enthusiasm 
for architectural virtue and orthodox zxsthetics, and abhor our- 
selves for having once admired what he now condemns. While 
we quite agree with Mr. Schuyler that the W. H. Vanderbilt 
houses are wholly undesirable dwellings when viewed zstheti- 
cally, we cannot at the same time sympathize with his fervid 
admiration of that composition from the Chateau of Blois which 
Mr. R. M. Hunt made for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, especially 
when a work giving all the plans and details and measure- 
ments and carvings had long been published, by J. Norman 
Lockyer, if we rightly remember. We forbear to particularize 
other faithful copies which Mr. Schuyler admires, but we agree 
with him in his praise of the late Mr. Root, of Chicago, and of 
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Mr. H. H. Richardson, and of the rising architects of the 
Western cities. Mr. Schuyler can admire originality as 
well as adaptations indesign. In his critical essays on archi- 
tecture there is an element of wit and facetiousness which 
tempers the austerity of the topic, and has, when appearing in 


the pages of our monthly magazines, never failed to interest the 


non-professional public. While it is not always quite clear to 
common clay why the author likes this or mislikes that, we have 
faith that he has zz fetto, so to say, some esoteric and occult 
rules of beauty which are valid and all-sufficient. His volume 
on American Architecture is clever and stimulating throughout, 
and, besides, it is a seemly specimen of book-maker’s art, upon 
which we congratulate the publishers. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. 
So far as form goes, there need only be said that Mr. Kipling 
handles the ballad meter effectively and deftly. He would 
make, we feel sure, no claim to be considered a poet in the 
higher sense, but this kind of verse he can use as easily as he 
can his nervous, concise prose to flash a dramatic situation or a 
sudden stress of feeling or action on the reader’s mind. His 
ballad is always grim and sharp in its story-telling power. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the longer and more serious poems, he 
leaves too much to be inferred or puzzled out. But in the fa- 
mous “ Barrack-Room Ballads ” (snatches of which he has often 
given us at the head of his Indian tales) there is no note of 
uncertainty. Thomas Atkins, the British private, speaks for 
himself in his own language—racy, slangy, profane. It is the 
talk of the man who is by breeding of a low grade in morals and 
social instincts, but who is brave beyond question; who loves 
fighting better even than drinking ; who is patriotic in a bulldog 
sort of a way; who grumbles and curses at his own hardships, 
but will permit no one else to flout at the army or “ the Widder,” 
as he calls his Queen and Empress; who is all alive with humor 
of the cockney ’bus driver kind, and who can on occasion do a 
heroic deed and make very little talk about it. Very coarse is 
Thomas, undoubtedly, and Mr. Kipling spares us nothing of his 
coarseness. Horrible, also, are the details of his fighting work, 
and one does not need to be squeamish to object strongly to 
special lines and phrases. Yet the song of Thomas Atkins, 
with all its offensive features, has a rush, a spirit, a humor, that 
make the critic forget his conventional rules of taste, and imag- 
ine a thousand British soldiers roaring out the choruses with a 
gusto and vigor that Mr. Kipling knows how to suggest. We 
cannot help sharing the author's hearty liking for his rough 
friend, and we hope that he may come to be better taught, better 
im a better paid in the near future. (Macmillan & Co., New 

ork.) 


Mr. John Vance Cheney has contributed no small amount of 
verse to the magazines and journals of the day, and has shown 
great aptness and versatility in dealing with various meters, as 
well as poetic insight in dealing with various themes. He now 
makes his appearance as the author of a volume of prose essays 
which bears the title of Zhe Golden Guess, and the imprint of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard (Boston). With a single exception 
the volume is devoted to the discussion of poetry and poets ; 
Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, affording texts for the 
presentation of views of poetry, and the two essays on the “ Old 
Notion of Poetry” and “ Who are the Great Poets” affording 
scope for the statement of a general view of the range and aims 
of poetry as an art. Mr. Cheney writes with the enthusiasm of 
one who feels his themes as well as knows them. The best 
quality in his book is this genuine admiration and devotion to 
pure poetry. His zeal and love carry him far, but they are 
likely also to carry his readers with him. The volume is stronger 
in the quality of enthusiasm than in the quality of criticism. Its 
defects are vagueness and a lack of clear, effective statement. 
When one is in contact, however, with a mind so glowing and 
with admiration so undisguised and contagious as Mr. Cheney’s, 
he is loth to criticise details. 


Systematic Theology. By John Miley, D.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Systematic ‘lheology in Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. Vol. 1. (Library of Biblical and Theological 
Literature. Hunt & Eaton, New York.) Dr. Miley’s work is 
on the old lines throughout. This volume is occupied with 
Theism, Theology proper, and Anthropology; in which last, of 
course, its positions are Arminian as opposed to Calvinistic. 
As indicating his attitude to the positions taken by the liberal 
orthodox school, we note that he takes Isaiah ix., 6, as referring 
to incarnate God. The Edenic man he regards as created in 
the maturity of manhood, physical and mental, and, by divine 
inspiration, coming quickly to a knowledge of nature and lan- 
guage. Perpetual life was his provisory heritage, and the ex 
pulsion from the tree of life, which was caused by his disobedi- 
ence, produced death as the penalty of sin. On all the points 
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he touches the author takes account of the latest literature and 
strongly stands his ground against invasion. The series to which 
he contributes this volume is a witness to the unbroken con- 
servatism of the Methodist theology. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—An article by Pierre Loti, the new French Immortal, on 
Constantinople, is printed in last week’s “ Harper’s Weekly.” 

—M. Daudet is engaged on a book dealing with the gypsies, 
the material for which he has been collecting for many years. 

—An edition of Chesterfield’s letters in three octavo volumes 
is announced by the Scribners. It will include all the letters 
in the 1845 edition as well as the additions made in 1853 and 
some others recently discovered. 

—The sixth volume of the new “ Cambridge Shakespeare” 
(Macmillan & Co., New York) includes “ Troilus and Cressida,” 
«“ Titus Andronicus,” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” There are still 
three more volumes to complete what will be, in many respects, 
the very best edition of Shakespeare extant. 

—Those of our readers who are interested in vocal culture 
will find a great deal that is instructive and useful in the monthly 
journal published in this city under the title “ The Vocalist.” 
The number before us contains an illustrated article on the 
“ Action of the Glottis in Singing,” practical editorial articles 


on vocal education, selections of music, personal notes, answers 


to questions, and much else of original, readable matter. (97 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) 

—The London “ Literary World” says that “although the 
acceleration of the work of publishing the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ may not be very apparent to the general public who 
reckon up the volumes actually completed, the work is never- 
theless being rapidly advanced. Considerable progress has 
been made as far as the letter N. Indeed, one adventurous 
gentleman is at work on W. Parts of D, E, and F are already 
in type. In addition to having a paid staff, Dr. Murray is 
assisted by a large number of learned volunteer helpers. There 
are several honorary sub-editors and many ‘readers.’ Fifteen 
of the most industrious readers have during the past year sent 
in nearly 30,000 separate notes on words, one gentleman alone 
contributing over 5,000.” 
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Carpenter, Mary T. A Girl’s Winter in India. $1 50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Prayers from the Poets. Compiled by M. H. $1. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

Pasc.e, Charles E. Londpn of ‘To-day. 
Spalding, Susan M. The Wings of Icarus. $1.25. 
Chandler, Horace P. The Lover's Year-Book of Poetry. $1.25. 
Moulton, Louise Chandler. Swallow Flights. pes, 
Hale, Edward E. and Lucretia P. Hale. The New Harry and Lucy.” $1.2. 
Austen, Jane. Sense and Sensibility. Vols. I. and II. t hows 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
—— The Story of the Discovery of the New World by Colum 
us. §1. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


One of the most interesting liquor cases 
on record has been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States against 
the New York liquor-dealer who was 
indicted for supplying customers in Ver- 
mont in violation of the Vermont prohibi- 
tory law. The saloon-keeper in question 
claimed that his sales were legitimate, 
inasmuch as he resided in New York State, 
where he was licensed to sell liquor to all 
applicants, and shipped his goods in 
the original packages to his Vermont cus- 
tomers. Such shipments belonged, he 
claimed, to inter-State commerce, and there- 
fore were under the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, and not of the State of Vermont. 
The courts, however, have uniformly dis- 
tinguished between this case and the 
others relating to original packages, be- 
cause the shipments in question had 
been made by express, C. O. D. The 
express company was held to be the agent 
of the New York liquor-dealer in deliver- 
ing his goods and collecting payment. As 
these transactions took place within the 
State of Vermont, the Vermont law ap- 
plied to them. The Vermont authori- 
ties were unable to arrest the New York 
dealer in the State of New York, but had 


seized him when on a chance visit within 


Vermont territory. He was found guilty 
of three hundred and seven separate 
offenses, and his accumulated fines and 
costs amounted to $7,637. In case the fines 
are not paid the accumulated imprisonment 
amounts to 19 443 days, or a period of over 
54 years. Judge Field, representing a minor- 
ity of the United States Supreme Court, was 
in favor of overthrowing the decision of 
the Vermont courts, on the ground that 
the punishment was cruel and unusual. 
The majority of the Court, however, held 
that the matter was one that the State of 
Vermont had a right to settle for itself. 


The budget submitted to the English 
Parliament by Mr. Goschen revealed a 
curious practice by which untaxed whisky 
has been sold in England. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer estimates that the 
Treasury has lost nearly a million dollars 
a year by a process known as “ grogging,” 
which consists in filling with water the 
barrels and vats in which the bonded 
liquor has been stored, and extracting the 
spirit with which the boards have become 
saturated. From a gallon and a half to 
three gallons of liquor are extracted in this 
way from the tanks in which a hundred 
gallons have been stored. The English tax 
on liquor is $1.83 a gallon, and it was to 
escape this that this curious but strictly 
legal process of smuggling was discovered. 


The “ Wine and Spirit Gazette” of this 
city attacks the new excise law upon a 
ground which will commend itself to the 
friends of temperance as well as the friends 
of the liquor-dealers. This paradox will 
doubtless awaken skepticism, for the com- 
mon thought is that the only two parties con- 
cerned are those who want sales restricted 
and those who want them extended, and 
therefore that a measure which helps one 
must in just so far injure the other. Butit 
so happens that the temperance forces do 
not deal with the liquor forces directly, but 
through intermediaries—viz., the Excise 
Boards and the police. The prime char- 


acteristic of the new lawis that it leaves to 
the discretion of these intermediaries 
whether or not the liquor traffic shall be 
restricted. According to the terms of this 
bill the Excise Boards “may” grant 
licenses, “may” revoke them, “may” 
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grant additional licenses, “may” grant 
permission for the transfer of licenses—in 
short, “may” do whatever their political 
or financial interestslead them to do. The 
word “shall,” which should be in a law in 
which the people direct their servants, is 
omitted. The Excise Commissioners 
themselves “ may” be removed if guilty of 
a willful neglect of duty. The clause re- 
lating to the police officers is even worse. 
It reads as follows: 

Every officer authorized to make arrests on crim- 
inal process in any city or town in which any licensed 
premises are situated may enter upon such licensed 
premises while the same are permitted by the license 
to be kept open for carrying on the licensed business 
therein. 

The policeman is told that he “may” 
enter the liquor saloon during hours in 
which liquor is being sold in conformity 
with the law. He is not even told that he 
“may” enter it at such times as the liquor 
is being sold in violation of the law. Alto- 
gether, the Excise Boards are given a dis- 
cretionary power by which to control the 
political actions and contributions of the 
liquor-dealers, and the policemen have even 
increased opportunities to levy blackmail. 
We note that the “ Wine and Spirit Ga- 
zette ” heartily approves of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
crusade against the particularly low license 
system now in force. The saloon-keepers, 
says the “ Gazette,” are “ not in a position 
to display the same courage and fearless 
spirit which Dr. Parkhurst has shown.” If 
they protested, the laws would be rigidly 
enforced against themselves, while not 
enforced against their competitors who 
paid the blackmail demanded and kept 
quiet about it. The utter corruption of the 
police force involved in this system, and 
the pernicious political power given to the 
Excise Boards, are evils which temperance 
people can join with liquor-dealers in com- 
bating. Whatever license fees the liquor- 
dealers pay belong to the public. The pub- 
lic, far more than the liquor-dealers, is 
robbed by the existing abuses. 


In Massachusetts the bill establishing 
license commissions in all cities outside of 
Boston has been defeated in the Senate. 
The temperance people of Massachusetts 
need not regret its defeat. Commissions at 
best are a means of taking away from the 
people the responsibility which belongs to 
them alone. Generally the commissions 
take the part of buffers between the public 
and the liquor-dealers. When first estab- 
lished, they sometimes work well enough. 
The commissioners keep an eye on the 
public so long as the public keeps an eye 
oa them, but in a short while the liquor- 
dealers control both their appointment and 
conduct. It is wrong to subject any half- 
dozen men to the pressure the combined 
liquor traffic is able to exert. The commu- 
nity as a whole should decide the general 
question whether licenses should be granted, 
and the neighborhood most affected should 
decide the particular question what licenses 
shall be granted. 

Although the gradual increase in the tax 
on liquor in England has not actually 
diminished the amount of liquor drunk, the 
gradual lowering of the tax on tea has 
greatly increased the amount of tea con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom. In 1840 
the amount of tea used in England was 
but 1 1-5 pounds per capita. In 1850 
it was nearly two pounds. In 1860 it 
had risen to nearly three pounds: in 1870 
it had risen to nearly four pounds; in 1880, 
to four pounds and a half; and in 1890 to 
over five pounds. The cheapening of tea, 
resulting from a lowering of the taxes, 
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has caused it to be used in vastly greater 
quantities; and without doubt in innu- 
merable families the harmless and cheaper 
stimulant has been substituted for the 
harmful and dearer one. The experience 
of England indicates that, while the liquor 
taxes have not accomplished as much as 
was hoped from them, their abolition, as de- 
manded by the extreme prohibitionists, 
would result in a whisky deluge. In our 
own country, where the consumption of 
spirits has decreased since the tax ranging 
from 100 to 400 per cent. was imposed 
during the Civil War, the consumption of 
the cheaper stimulant, beer, has increased 
so much as to make the per capita con- 
sumption of pure alcohol practically the 
same now that it was a generation ago. 
Meanwhile, according to the “ American 
Grocer,” the consumption of tea and 
coffee has varied as follows: In 1840 the 
per capita consumption of tea was 099 
lbs.; from 1850 to 1870 it varied greatly, 
falling as low as 0.49 lbs. in 1865, while 
in 1850 it was 1.22 lbs. From 1870 to 
1880 it was comparatively steady, averag- 
ing 1.44 lbs. Last year it was only 1.32 
Ibs. The record of coffee is different. In 
1840 it was 5.05 lbs.; rose to 8.1 Ibs. in 
1859; fell off, as did that of tea, during 
the Civil War—that of coffee dropping to 
2.2 lbs. in 1863, 3.7 Ibs. in 1864, 2.4 lbs. 
in 1865; in 1870 it was 6.0 lbs., from 
which time it advanced, reaching during 
the era of cheap coffee 9 45 Ibs. in 1885; 
falling again under the influence of high 
cost, and now showing signs of increase, as 
prices are below the level of two years ago. 


The Mississippi Legislature has passed 
a high-license bill which a prohibitionist 
could support. It grants local option to 
communities to close the saloon altogether, 
and imposes such taxes as will make it 
difficult in most communities to find any 
one who will apply for a license. The 
minimum fees range from $509 in towns 
of less than 2,000 people to $1,000 in towns 
having more than 3,000. Inasmuch as 
the people of Mississippi are only one- 
fifth as rich as those of New York or 
New England, these fees are plainly so 
high as to be taxes for protection rather 
than revenue. 


—Neal Dow has been making scrap- 
books for many years, and he has now 
twenty-three very large and thick volumes. 
He proposes to bequeath them to collec- 
tions of archives to be placed in the Tem- 
perance Temple in Chicago. 

—It is not every hunter who has the 
courage to take a careful photograph of a 
bear that is approaching him before 
shooting it. Lieutenant-Colonel Everett, 
of the Queen’s service, is authority for 
the statement that this feat was accom- 
plished by a military friend, who carried 
a Kodak in one hand aad a rifle in the 
other. 

—What is an Archbishop’s swear? 
asks the Manchester (England) “ Times.” 
This curious piece of information came 
out by accident the other night during 
one of Dr. Benson’s speeches in White- 
chapel. He was speaking without notes, 
and at one particular passage waxed indig- 
nantly eloquent at the idea that such work 
as Mr. Barnett was doing was not good 
and useful work. Suddenly two words 
slipped out. The Archbishop colored 
with confusion, and apologized profusely 
for his inadvertence. We hasten to add 
that they were hardly what would ordina- 
rily pass as very wicked words. The 
Archbishop’s swear was only “ My Good- 
ness !” 
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Inguiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
oy the paper or by personal letter. ¢ answer 

e given as promptly as practicable.) 


What is your advice to one who is a doubter, but 
would do anything to be a true Christian; one who 
has faith enough to try, but cannot be satisfied, so 
far? What do you think of such a person beinga 
member of church, or rather remaining in the church, 
whose destiny it was to become a member while quite 
young, with the best of motives, but not fully realiz- 
ing what constituted a Christian? Is there anything 
that you could especially recommend one to read that 
would be a help? z2.aG 


One who is sincerely and earnestly try- 
ing to be a Christian is a Christian already, 
however unconsciously or imperfectly so. 
The church is the proper place for all such, 
as the school of Christ in which they are 
to learn to be better Christians. To be a 
Christian is not in possessing certain attain- 
ments or beliefs, but in an active sym- 
pathy with Christ, endeavoring to perform 
one’s duties as his commandments, and to 
imbibe his spirit toward man and God. 
Read Dr. Abbott’s tract “ How to Become 
a Christian,” and Professor Drummond’s 
“ Programme of Christianity ’’ (the two for 
70 cents by the F. H. Revell Company, 
New York and Chicago). 


We have received from acorrespondent 
a criticism on the editorial “ The New 
Orthodoxy ” in our issue for 23d of April. 
Our correspondent insists that Bauer is 
outgrown and discredited only in matters 
of minor details, that Harnach is as anti- 
supernaturalistic as Bauer, and that the 
“standard and most recent works” indi- 
cate a growing opinion among scholars 
that John is not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Wedo not agree with him in any 
of these statements. What he regards as 
“ details ” we regard as essential principles 
in the teaching of the Tiibingen school. 
Harnach holds and teaches the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, which is the essential and 
foundation fact of historical Christianity. 
And, in our judgment, both the weight and 
the tendency of modern scholarship are in 
favor of the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth Gospel. But whether our corre- 
spondent is right or not is not material to 
the issue raised by the editoria] which he 
criticises. Mr. Hall had conéemned the 
teachers of the New Theology for refus- 
ing to consider such questions as the real- 
ity of the miracles, the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, the methods of Bauer and 
his disciples. We replied that they have 
considered all these questions, and have 
reached definite and positive conclusions 
concerning them. The assertion of our 
correspondent that their conclusions are 
erroneous does not in the least sustain the 
statement of Mr. Hall that they refuse to 
investigate these questions. 


I have just come across this sentence in my read- 
ing: “* Ancient history states that at our Lord’s first 
advent there was a widespread belief in the appear- 
ing in Judea of a mighty and beneficent Redeemer.” 
If this is true, please either to quote the passages or 
refer your readers to where they may be found. 

W. W. W. 

Virgil, in his Fourth Ecologue, gives the 
vision of the return of the golden age, 
which was the Gentile equivalent of the 
Messianic hope of the Jews. The Hebrew 
prophets and the Gentile sibyls had dif- 
fused through the world an expectation of 
a new era of happiness and glory. How 
wide and strong this belief was the Roman 
Suetonius mentions in his biography of 
Vespasian. 


Can you give information about books of illustra- 
tion suitable for Sabbath-school work and mission 
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work, giving price and publisher if convenient? I 
want something inexpensive. H, Y. 


Send to the F. H. Revell Company, 
New York and Chicago, for their classified 
catalogue. 


I want to trace the history of revivals in this 
country from the time of Jonathan Edwards to the 
present. 1. What books can I get on the subject? I 
want both sides. 2. What books on the nature and 
methods of revivals can I get? 3. Is the evangelist 
to be confined to the extraordinary times of the 
Apostles? eeee 


1 and 2. We would recommend Dr. C. 
G. Finney’s “ Lectures on Revivals,” the 
Rev. W. M. Newell's “ Revivals, How and 
When,” and Dr. H. Bonar’s “ Words to 
the Winners of Souls.” For information 
not obtainable in these, we would advise 
you to refer to a specialist like Mr. Moody 
or the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 3. We think 
not. 


Will you kindly tell me where the lines— 
Once to every man and nation 
omes the moment to decide— 


can be found, and oblige H. B. H. 
Lowell's “ The Present Crisis.” 


Will some one kindly tell me what is the title of 
the poem in which the following quotation is found, 
and the author’s name? I have seen it as from 
Goethe, also from John Dwight ; the latter, however, 
may be a translation of the former. 

Rest is not quitting the busy career. 

Rest is but fitting of self to its sphere; 

’Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 

Fleeing to ocean after its life ; 

’Tis loving and serving the Highest and Best, 

’Tis onward unswerving—and this is true rest. 
S. 


Dr. Thomas K. Beecher says, in your issue of 
April 16, that the word “exodus” does not occur 
again after the reference (in Luke ix., 31) to Christ’s 
reference to it on the Mount of Transfiguration. It 
is used again, in Heb. xi., 22—a reference to the Old 
Testament exodus—and yet again, beautifully, by 
Peter of his own death (2 Pet. i., 15). 

F. S. D. 


Correspondence 


One View of Prayer 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your reply to “M.’s” question in The 
Christian Union of April 16 is not satis- 
factory to me. You say, “ There is no 
promise to prayer for merely personal ends, 
because such prayer is not ‘in the name 
of Jesus,’ in which particular interests are 
always subordinated to the universal.” 
Did not Christ answer the “ personal” 
prayer, “Lord, that 7 may receive my 
sight,” or, “If Thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean”? 

Was not the act of the woman “ per- 
sonal” and selfish who touched the hem of 
the Saviour’s garment? Did you ever 
pray for the recovery of a dear one from 
illness? If so, it certainly was not for 
“universal” good. Is God our Father? 
If so, why may we not go to him, as our 
children come to us, and ask for anything 
that will increase our happiness? The 
Scriptures tell us that God is more willing 
to give us good things than we are to give 
good gifts to our children. Do we not 
enjoy giving our children harmless “ per- 
sonal” gratification? Is God less dis- 
posed to give us “ personal ” pleasures ? 
What is the meaning of the Lord's prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread; for- 
give us our debts, and deliver us from 
evil.” If, in compliance with the promise, 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver you,” we should pray for “ per- 
sonal” deliverance, cannot we hope for 
deliverance ? 

The Rev. H. W. Beecher once said: 
“ When we go to God we ask him to do 
things that please him. It is more blessed 
for him to give you and help you than not 
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to do it. I believe that God hears and 
answers prayer, even though the trouble be 
of a secular nature. I do not believe that 
in doing it he violates natural laws. I 
believe, on the contrary, that he controls 
natural laws, and makes them perform 
errands of mercy. I should feel almost 
as though I were an orphan if that doc- 
trine were taken out of the world.” 


Our only answer to this is a reassertion 
that personal ends must be sudordinate to 
universal welfare, and that every prayer 
should have in it the spirit of the Master’s 
“ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 


Offensive Partisanship 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The term “ offensive partisanship,” orig- 
inally applied to the political coercion of 
office-holders, has come to have a legiti- 
mately larger meaning. And this, not be- 
cause partisanship is becoming more pro- 
nounced or party lines more closely drawn, 
but simply because, with a rapidly growing 
political independence among the people, 
and a balder isolation of the political ma- 
chine from the support of manly citizen- 
ship, the old party spirit and methods are 
becoming more intolerable year by year. 

Two exhibitions, among many, of this 
offensive quality of partisanship have been 
recently given—the one in the West and the 
other in the East. Both deserve to be 
chronicled widely, because they point to 
the dangerous presence of party politics in 
the affairs of the public school and of the 
Christian Church. 

In the city of Minneapolis, Minnesota, an 
educator of National repute, of rare ability, 
and of acknowledged usefulness, has been 
summarily removed from the position of 
superintendent of the public schools, with- 
out cause or complaint, in opposition to the 
best non-partisan sentiment in the commu- 
nity, and confessedly for no other reason 
than that a partisan majority of the school 
board wished to be rid of a Republican 
and possessed of a Democrat. 

In the city of Bangor, Maine, a leading 
Congregational church lately invited to its 
pulpit a young minister resident at Yale. 
A unanimous call to the pastorate followed 
his temporary ministrations. The anxiety 
of the church to secure his acceptance was 
shown in the urgent correspondence and 
in the visit of a committee, bearing the 
formal call, to New Haven. But, in the 
course of this visit, the appalling fact that 
the pastor-elect was an independent in 
politics was accidentally developed. A 
cloud came over the countenance of the 
committee ; it returned home disappointed, 
and, later, reported to the invited minister 
that a canvass of the church (from which, 
in a preceding twenty-five years’ Republi- 
can pastorate, all but one Democrat “ had 
been sifted out”) had revealed the fact 
that at least two-thirds of the members 
believed that a pastor’s usefulness to that 
church, as a bearer of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, would be seriously impaired by his 
independence in politics. The call has 
been declined, and —O ¢empora / O mores / 
—explicitiy declined on the sole ground of 
the offensive partisanship of the church. 
These incidents, and such as these, might 
well breed political pessimism, did they 
not have their inevitable and desirable 
effect in the more rapid extinction of party 
lines and in the teaching of honest, earnest, 
thinking men to shake the dust of political 
parties from their feet. 

A MuGwump. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wedding 
Stationery 


Until the end of June, we recom- 
mend the early placing of orders for 
wedding invitations, announcements, 
cards, etc. On receipt of stamp we 
will send our price-list and samples of 
cards and engraving to any address. 
Estimates furnished for monograms, 
dies, stamping, and illuminating, in- 
cluding the best quality of writing- 
paper of smooth and linen finish, and 
in all the desirable tints and sizes. 
Send for price-list, in which will be 
found suggestions for souvenirs appro- 
priate for Bridegrooms, Ushers, or 
Best Men. 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


SILKS 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 
The lengths of India and China Silks, 
Summer Silks, Colored Dress Silks, etc., 
that have accumulated in our Jobbing 
and Retail Departments during this season 
will be offered during this week at a very 
marked reduction in price. 
IN OUR BASEMENT 
As is usual, qualities costing less than 
$1.00 a yard, with the lengths correspond- 
ing, will be sold. 

We invite an inspection. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


DON’T WEAR STIFF COR, ETS 


SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in various 
esha 


CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 


FAST BLACK, 


and white. 
All genuine have 
p Buckle at 


MARSHALL FI 


Chicago, Wholesale 
Aqenta, 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New Yo 
For Sale by ALL LEADING ETAILERS. 


Sixth Ave., 2oth to 21st St. 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK 


Silks 


200 pieces Habutai Silks in desirable 
shades, 28 inches wide, 


55c. Worth goc. 
Dress Goods 


39C. 


_ g8 pieces all-wool Colored Bedford 
Cord, 46 inches wide, 


wor 


Worth $1.35 
500 pieces Black French Cashmere, in 
three qualities, 


A8C.,59C.,68C. vara; 


Worth 65c. to $1.00 


One lot extra fine Black Silk Warp 
Henrietta, 


89C. 


too pieces Black All-Silk Grenadines, 
in twenty-five new designs, at 


Specially Low Prices 
H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Yard ; 
Worth 65c. 


Yard; 
Worth $1.35 


Wash Goods 


10,000 Yards Figured Canton 
Crepe Cloth, 


l 22. Yard ; 


Reduced from 20 cents 


5,000 Yards Scotch Printed 
Dotted Swiss, 


35C. vara 


Clearing out the Balance of our 
Scotch Ginghams 
At less than cost of importation. 
5,000 Yards 


Scotch Flannel 


In Checks and Stripes, 


Yard ; 


Reduced from 39c. 


Blanket Dept. 


Great Variety 


of Summer Blankets, Steamer Robes, 
Linen Lap Robes, and Silk Lounge Covers, 


At Very Low Prices 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


“English’’ Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. THOMPSON 

Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 

245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORE 


Dpright, pane Scuare 


To Prices Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


END ie: our list of 1 Catas 
legs of Music 


@xo— SEND 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each aud 
im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—As cook for the Burnham Industrial 
Farm, a strong, middle-aged American Chriscian wo nan 
Protestant, who is capable of cooking for one hundre 
people and three grades of tabies. Applicants to, fu 
their own_assistant, who must also a mid mpage 
woman. ages f for cook, $20 a month; assiggant, $10 


WANTED-—A competent 7 and private 
secretary in financial office in e State qu aifi- 
cations and give references. No. 1,492, 
Christian Union Office. 


WANTED—A ition as manager, superintendent, 
or clerk in a public institution, chariiable or education 

a gentleman with family who prefers country life with 
facilities tor children. Can furnish best 
references. 3s MATRON, St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Chariotte, N. C. 


TWO _ADULTS, having an attractive house near 
Central Park, desire to rent a portion of the Rouse ata 
very low rent to a refined family, and board with the lat- 
ter. Address M. B., No. 1,341, Christian Union 


THREE GAS MACHINES for sale: +S 
Machine, 1 so It., will run 250 Its, ; 1 Tirrell Machine, 100 
it.; « Tirrell Machine, $2 lt —this one has been run only 
18 months. These mac — have been disconnected for 


are in order very cheap. 
Address A. ROEBUCK, Station Box 1,036, 
town, Mass. 
ADIBONDACES.—To re rent for = in Keene 
Valley, heart ue mountains, tains, raph, hotels 
stores ; lange garden ; reasonable. conah 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Specimen Letter 


HE following acknowledgment 
| from the representative of 
one of the most famous up- 
town business houses in New 
York is a gratifying example 
of the letters that constantly 
come to us concerning the 
work of our Recreation De- 
partment. We believe it is 
perfectly true to say that nowhere else can so com- 
plete and reliable information regarding localities 
and routes be obtained, with absolute freedom on the 
part of the concern sending the information from any 
bias in favor of one or another route, or one or 
another resort. The unique and original feature in 
our Recreation Department is the perfect impartial- 
ity toward aJl tra: sportation lines and all hotels. 
We furnish information, rather than advice: 

** Publisher Christian Union: 1 wish to thank 
your Recreation Department for the time, labor, and 
expense it has saved me in the postage of pamphlets, 
guide-books, time-tables, hotel cards, etc., just 
received. The careful selections make a valuable 
encyclopzdia of information covering my proposed 
trip. What, however, has excited my greatest ad. 
miration is the evidence that, in this era of imposi- 
tions, such a department can really be kept beyond 
the pale of avaricious influences. Your large selec- 
tion of hotels at every point, and complete set of 
time-tables of every railroad connectior, are of 
themselves a silent testimonial of the commendable 
- service rendered by this department, and so generous- 
ly placed at the disposal of your subscribers. Accept 
again my grateful appreciation.” 


The New Hampshire 


A pleasant dedication trip of the new screw steamer 
New Hampshire, of the Stonington Line, was made 
by the officers of the Providence and Stonington 
Steamship Company and a party of some four hun- 
dred guests on Saturday last. The New Hampshire 
sailed up the Hudson from her pier at the foot of 
Warren Street as far as General Grant’s tomb, and 
then down the bay. The guests included a large 
number of well-known railroad men and others inter- 
ested in the subject of tourist travel. A lunch was 
served on the main deck. The new steamer 1s a very 
handsome boat in all particulars. Its cabin finish- 
ings are in white and gold, and the staterooms are 
unusually large and well furnished. A special feature 
is the dining-room on the upper deck, where the pas- 
sengers can enjoy the beautiful scenery of the Sound 
and their evening meal at the same time. The New 
Hampshire and her sister ship, the Maine, began 
their regular trips on the Stonington Line last Mon- 
day. . 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Along the Shores of the Lower St. Lawrence and 
through the Provinces by the Sea. An Interco- 
lonial Outing. Issued by the Intercolonial Rail- 
way of Canada. 

Atlantic City. N. J. A Description of the Irvington 
Hotel. 

Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. Blue Mountain House 
and Surroundings. 

Cambridgeboro’, Pa. The Gray Mineral Springs and 
Hotel Riverside: A Handbook of the Early His- 
tory of the Spring. Health, Recreation, Rest. 

Congers, N. Y. A Description of Rockland Lake 
and Grand Rockland Hotel. 

Cushing’s Island, Me. The Gem of Casco Bay, A 
Description of. 

Catskill Mountains, N. Y. New Grand Hotel, a 
Popular Summer Resort. 

Elizabethtown, N. Y. The Windsor and Surround- 
ings: A Summer Resort in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. 

Elizabethtown, N. Y. The Mansion House: A 
Home tothe Summer Tourist. 

Deer Park and Oakland. The Summer Capital, A 
Description of. 

Fishing and Shooting on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way. 

Holderness, Shepard Hill, N. H. The Asquam 
House and its Surroundings. 

Lakeville, Ct. Among the Berkshire Hills. 


Wononsco House and Cottages and their Sur- 
roundings. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. The Fifteenth Annual 
Session of the Summer Institute, beginning Mon- 
day, July 11, 1892. 

Monticello, N. Y. 
ings. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Tlustrated Gazette, contain- 
ing a description of Cataract House. 

Summer Homes on the Picturesque Erie. 

Souvenir of New England’s Great Resorts. Com- 
pliments of the Algonquin, St. Andrews, N. B. 


Hotel Rockwell and Surround- 


Jefferson in the White Mountains, reached 
by the Concord and Montreal Railroad, 
the Merrimac Valley Route 

Jefferson, upon a considerable elevation, has the 
ee of pure air and general healthfulness, so 
that it is in great favor alike with invalids and 
p'easure-seekers. ‘* Sufferers from hay fever and 
catarrhal complaints find here immediate relief.’ 

he a ghey Village built upon and about Jef- 
ferson Hill, at the foot of * Starr King.’’ has a most 
commanding outlook, including the White, Green, 
and Franconia Mountains, but affords no fairer 
vision of loveliness than the three-mile intervale 
southward, and the face of Cherry Mountain exactly 
opposite. From Hill—the chief vill ge— 
the outlook upon the Presidential Range is extremely 
grand. Asa matter of fact, all the Jefferson villages 
are made up of boarding-houses and farms. The 
whole Jefferson section has grown rapidly of late 
ears; and, especially since the establishment of the 
hitefield and Jefferson Branch Railroad, has 
come the resort of summer seekers. Those persons 
who think that the immediate neighborhoods of the 
= mountain ranges are a'one attractive in New 
ampshire will make some wonderful discoveries 
by visiting the localities on the northern and western 
sections of the Concordand Montrealsystem. Send 
four cents for a copy of “Summer Outings in the 
Old Granite State,” to Geo. W. Storer, A. G. P. A. 
Concord and Montreal Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


World’s Fair Special 
Leaves Grand Central Stationevery day at 1:30 P.M., 
via New York Central. Due Chicago 3 pM. next 
day. Fasttime. Elegant service. No extra fare. 


TOURS 


United States, 
Europe, Holy Land, Round the World 


Tickets and estimates furnished for summer excursions 
to «ll parts of the U. S., \ an«da, and Europe, etc: 

As general shipping Agents we furnish choicest ocean 
berths by al. lines, both ways, without extra charge. 

Application should be made at once to 

secure best rooms. 

Programmes Now Ready for 23 Personally Con- 

ducted lours. ALi Expenses, $195 up, according to 


time: 
FIRST MAY PARTY, 43 days, sails May 11. 
Fith JUNE PARTY, sails june 8. 
i une Party, 42 days, sails June 20, peciall 
chartered Inman “ City of Chester” 
Send for Gazette with full particulars. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 (formerly 940) B’way, N.Y. 
Ticket Agte. New Central 5844, 
cially app«inted Iuternational Tourist ts 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Continental Europe 


_A small, select pany wi'l sail from New York June 30th 
visiting England, France, Germany, Switze land, an 
Italy. Numberlimited. First cia sreferenc s. 
Itinerary. rs. A. M. IRVING, 
553 Boylston st., Boston, Mass. 


Send tor 


The 


Kimball's Tours 


In Eu . Fourth . Small and select 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, Bradford, Mass. 


$460 EUROPE $460 


First-class; select; limited to sixteen. The 
Morston Ream tours. More than nine weeks. 
July 2d.- The largest of steamers. Send for itinerary. 

ORSTON REAM, 45 West 30th St., New Yor 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


France 


ARIS, France.—A French family highly recom- 
mended by Americans, rect ives boarders. Excellent 
table; cen:ral location (n-ar Louvre). Room, with board, 
fifty trancs per week. Madame . ézaire, so Rue de Lille. 


Venice 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 
Venice, long and favorably known by Agnertenne, Bas 
ne and refitted. It offers well-warmed 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing Terms 

are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 
LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 
Connecticut 


AIRLEA.—An attractive country place, an hour’s 
ride from New York, will epen in May; large, ai 


rooms; fine lawn; delightful drives; unexcevtionab 
table; stab ing if desired; inspection invited; references 
exchanged. Address P. 0. Box 6s, Darien, Conn. 


Colorado 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT ANDO 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M TO MIDNIGHT, PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF 6ILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF SANITATION THE MOGT PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM. H. BUSH. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado sent on 
request by E. BARN . Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 


St. Transient and permanent guests. S tes to 
f permanent STOCK HAM. 


es. 
Maine 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOUR 


A select company will leave New York. Saturday, June 
25, under the guidance of an experienced conductor of 
European pa ties. ery favorable rates. For itinerary 
and terms address GEORGE C. PALMER, 

121 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. 


SUMMER TOUR. Rev. H. A. 
_ lodd’s tourth private party, personally conducted 
specially complete in Switzerland. For particulars sen 
stamp to ev. W. J. PECK, Corona, L. I. 


FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 

ING PARTY through 800 miles of 

“bonny England” is one of seven 

_ unique trips arranged in the twelfth 

program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 

through every country of Europe. Send 4 

cts. for postage to 202 N. Thirty-fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ottawa House 


Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
coast of ne. Cottages to rent, all Somlgben. Meals at 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 


Delightfully situated, overlooking the ocean. Accommo- 
dates 100. Bathing and boating. One-eigh'h mile from 
Kittery Point Staion, Maine. Circular on application. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. shore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. ng For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


A Family Paper 


955 


The 


Pocahontas 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
: H. A. COBB, 

Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ee 5, ated shore land for 
sale. 


i} h, in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined fishing, be boatiug, and bath- 
ect or 
arm connectes. DUNNELL, 


“OCFAN “oe ” Leading Hotel at YORK 
BEACH, MAINE. Most charming beach in the 
word. Famous Jor its mineral and crystal springs. 
Send Jor circular which gives full particulars. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Second season will open 
June 1. 
W.L BAKER, Prop. 


Write for circular. 
York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(n the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west. and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75. and $90 a month, accordin 
location. Communications should addres to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumberl and, Md., up to June 10; 
after that date. either Deer Park or Uakland, Gar 
rett County, Md. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 


Improved and enlarged. A ng May spring and sum- 
mer resort, facing the sea.  ( 
Mrs. F. ‘Lynn, Mase. 


MARBLEHEAD. ROCKMERE Cove 


| accommodate 
few summer. boarders}, large, ai y rooms: 
views; prouw.inent h ad and; greunds and beach for 
bathir- beating aid fishi for our 
guests. Adceressj; R GIL 


MANSION HOUSE 


A popular resert for health or recreation; on line of 
Providence R. R., thirty minutes from Boston; beautiful 
surroundings, comfortable be s, excellent table bounti- 
fully supplied with cream ond milk For terms address 
MANSION HOUSE, Box 258, Sharon, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


Tell Your Friends of the 
Recreation Department 


The Christian Union offers its assistance 
in helping to find a pleasant summer home 


Printed matter issued by any hotel or boarding-house, wherever located, and time- 
tables of any railroads or steamer lines, may be had for the asking. 

Tell us what general section or place you desire to visit, and about the price you 
wish to pay, and we will send you circulars of hotels and boarding-houses 
in that section, and tell you how to reach them. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


The DAVENPOR 


Directly opposite springs and park; within two minutes of baths. 
Entire new system of plumbing. Special rates 


Descriptive circular on application. 


for 2co. Open June 1 to October 1. 


June and September. 


Richfield Springs, 


Accommodations 


MYRON D. JEWELL, Proprietor 


New Hampshire 


Prospect House 


Bethlehem, N. H. Away from Main Street, sur- 
rounded with lawns. Good livery. Prices $7 to $10. 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLIPS & SON, Froprietors. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“THE UKE” at Breezy Point. 1.700 
feet ore we evel. Steam heat, gas, sanitary plum ng, 
best « fine cuisine. Famous house for youn 
ple. we drives, tennis, bowling, music, etc. 
erate prices. For circulars, terms, etc., write, until J 
rst, J) F. THAYER, Manager, Concord, N. H. 


& 


Colebrook, N. H. 


Mount Monadnock House 


Centrally lecated. Splgndia drives and walks. Beauti- 
mountain scene fishing. 3% rates for 
une. F or circ address TH . ROWAN. 


FARM, Franconia, N. H.—Pleas- 
antly situated, five miles from the Profile House. 
Terms to $>. Good table; milk or 
circular ad E C. NELSON. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
were MOUNTAINS. A delightful summer resort. 
oon © od I. ouse heated for early guests. Send for 
M. B. WHEELOCK & CO., Propr’s. 

M'w! LAFAVETTE Franconia, 
ite Mountains, N. H.— elightfnl sum- 

mer resort the mountai1s. Send c'rcular. 

ICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 

—Comma an aa view of Mt. 

Lafayette and the Franconia ra range. «r circulars. 
$7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H,. KNIGHT, Prop. 


New Hampshire 


INTERVALE, WN. H. 
PEQUAWKET HOUSE 


Now open. S octal ts terms for June. Good rooms; beau- 
tiful scenery; drainage; b bow par ing: al ey Address 
VICKERY. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives: mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout we 
ing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’ 


Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 


The lron Mountain House 


Opens June 2, by request 
Reduced Rates for that Month 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 


JACKSON, N. 


JACKSON 7 FALLS HOUSE 


lis; perfect drainage ; 
ing Transic nt rates $2.50 Ber, 


une. 


EFFERSON, N. H —Union House. Full vi-w 
of pet Washington Range aod Cherry Mou tain 
Land S:ide HIG eet ound and good livery. 
ROS., Props., Jetterson, N. H. 


Wl MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
Jefferson Highlands. 1,650 ft. Reduc- 
Septem Send for ci cular, with 


tion for 
picture 


une an 
the house. 


HOU 


INTR 
nts of int 


glen, vo, N. H. 
fishing. Conve 
JOSEPH MEAD. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Intervale, N. H. 


Open June 1 to November 1. Seni for booklet. 
J]. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H., 


Opens its second season June rst. Everything first- 
class. fine location. Pleas nt rooms. For terms, etc., 
address R. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


nt to al 


Intervale 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


ETHLEHEM. N. H.—Central Cottage, P 

ve. Open yume 30. fed and 
nish ow accomm es 2 
tables from farm. Address *G. ALLEN NOYC: 


ENDEXTER MANSION AND COTTAGE, 


vi mountains 
satus for june, and October. Mrs. 


HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Mount 
Adams House. | mproved sanitary arrangements. 
Extensive repairs. Send for ws, 
IOHN W. CRAWSHAW. 


nge House. (‘’pen June zoth. Special rates 


J Range Ho HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Pliny 
ly and = ptember. 


Writ for circular. 
G. W. CRAW 


FORD & SON. 


ORIENT HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
alee June 1 to November 1 


Pure spring water. First- 
WHEELER & SUN, Pro- 

mA address, Kearsarge, N. H. 
VUE DE L’EAU 


On Winnisguam 
Excellent fishin 
Special rates tor 


ts. Lake and mountain scenery. 
boating. ron improvements. 
Ly Cc. WEEKS. 


ITTLETON, N. H.— 
Oper July ist. A pleasant, homelike place, ~ 


Ammonoosuc Hall. 


ground. Large rooms. o hay fever. Acccomm 
25 guests. Address, for circular, C. A. FARR. 
oo ETON, N. H.— Private boarding in a pleasant 


tage, oppuaite the Mountain Home House, ,at 


prices 
Mrs. HORACE BROOKS. 


ITTLETON,.N H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautitully located near ali the points of interest in 

the White Mountains. Abundant de, pure water, 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. SAWYER. 


follows other advertisements in this department see 
Sollowing pages.) 


— = 
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— 
© 
= 
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The Christian Union 


14 May, 1892 


New Hampshire 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 3 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping: place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. Cot- 

tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 

tain views, large rooms, shade tress. to 
arm connected. wo 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


tly in the Now 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June 1st, 1891. 


PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Open for Summer Guests May lI, 

The Pemigewasset House is situated at the gate- 
way of the Franconia and W hit: Mountain ranges, on the 
line of the Concord and Montreal Raiiroad, tour hours 
from Boston. ‘The house has been thoroughly, renovated, 
and has accommodations for 250 guests uisine un- 


excelled. For terms apply ra M. MORSE, Man 


New Jersey 


New York 


The Blackburn House, st Summit, N- is 


be engaged by letter, or by poptication N. 


New York 
ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake. Open from May oth to 
Nov. 1st. Elevation about 2,000 treet. Boating, Fishing 
Lawn-tennis, etc. Cuisine and service first-class. Special 
rates to July 1st Illustrated boek on application, Ad- 
dress JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


Lake View House 


Boulton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. Best location in the Catskills 
Send for circular, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


y 


ADIRONDACKS 


Mountain View House 


Opens for the season J une rst. For particulars address 
Mrs. M. S. AMES & SON, Cascade, N. Y. 


Where do You 
Spend the Summer ? 


Do you know how delightful life at 


CHAUTAUQUA 


is? Aside from the educational system, Chautauqua is a 
healthful, interesting, inspiring place. Families with 
children may apply. Ample provision is made for young 
and old. The sanitation is excellent, water supply pure 
and abundant, nights cool. Every wholesome recreation 
is encouraged. Board and cottage rents are reasonable. 
Write for details. 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


table, wit enty o yeret es and mi or 
ranconia, N 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
1,700 feet above the sea. The finest location in 


WwW field. F ted. 
hitefie arm BOWLES, Proprietor. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


HITEFIELD., White Mountains, N. H.— 
Overlook House. New House on Kimball 
Hill opens June 1st Etevation, 1,800 feet. 36 towns 
view. One and. a half from Accommo- 
t t r rates and circulars a 
75 guests, bor raies*EVI BOWLES & SON. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer 
Hotels, with a patronage of the high- 
est order, situated in the beautiful Franconia Notch, 
which pcssesses many points of attraction unequaled in 
New England. Open June 25th to October rst. 

For rooms address, until June 15th, C. H. Greenleaf & 
Co., Hotel Vendome, Boston ; later, ‘Taft & Greenleaf, 
rofile House, 

Special arrangements for transportation of private 
horses and carriages between New York and the White 
Mountains wil: be made this summer. 


New Jersey 


“The Chalfonte” 


Directly on the Beach. At foot of North Caro- 
lina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. Roberts & Sons 


HEALTH! REST! 


|The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the personal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and aitractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 
ocation in the midst of a woedland park overlookin 

the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 

auty 

On Tes Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 

tween New York and Buffalo 

For illustrated pamphlet, feetimentals. etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Daneville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


PINE GROVE COTTAGE 


A desirable summer resort. Fine location. Address 
W. W. SELLINGHAM, Pre. 


AERIS COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Open 
all the year. One block east 7 The Lakewood, 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7t 
ay E. HARRIS. 


HCENIX HOTEL, Hague-on-Lake Geo 
First-class table, rooms. Hunting, Ash: 

ing, boating, pething, ae and drives. Terms moderate. 

June 1st. Addres . MARSHALL. 


AVILION HOTFL AND CAVE HOUSE, 

Howe’s Cave, Schoharie County, N. Y.— 

Thirty-nine miles west of Albany. Opens June rst, 1892. 
Send for circulars. 


Catskill Mountains 


Central House and Cottages 


Accommodations for 175 guests. Terms, #10 to 818 
per week. Send for Hhassented circular to 
W. J. RUSK, Hunter, N, Y. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart of the Adi- 


rondack Mountains. 
,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLO MON KELLY 
r, Keene Valley, Essex Co., 


ADIRONDACKS 


Keene Valley, N Y. Opens June rst. No liquors. Ad- 
dress GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


2,000 feet above sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. 

ouse entirely renovated and in perfect condition. Ser- 

ce and cuisine the best. Open the year around Ad- 
HENRY ALLEN, e Placid, N. Y. 


Adirondacks 
STEVENS HOUSE 


Finest location. 2,063 feet above tide-water. Over- 
looking Like Placid and Mirror Lake. Commands the 
grandest and most extensive view of any hotel in the Adi- 
rondacks. Address 
J.A. &. G. A. STEVENS, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
“‘Under-Cliff’’ on Lake Placid 


Early application should be made for rooms or cotta pttages. 
*UNDER-CLIFF,” Lake Placid, N 


. good table, quiet 


desiring mountain air 
but beautitul surrogndings to 


GGEN, 


C™F OR TWO FAMILIES appreciating the quiet 
of a farm home for the summer can be accommodated ; 
location three miles from ~-tation, on high ground, a com- 
mauding view of surrounding country, including e Sha- 
wangunk mountains. No mosquitoes and near alwape a 
breeze. Exc lienttable. Referto were E. Uptegrove, 
foot East :oth and 11th Streets, New Y 
EDSON MAPLES. Gnisville, N. Y. 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


3 Farm of 1 acres. Drummond Falls 
high close by the house. Superb Hotel 

Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain. 
bowli ng, tennis ; harming drives and walks. Good ta 
and airy rooms, "$8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
tion Department. Christian Union. 

DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 


Pieasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings. Ex- 
cellent table and atiendance. Terms, $8. $10, and $12 
per week, accondin to location of rooms, Address 

L. G. CONK IN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Accommodates 100 guests. Open June ist to Oct. rst 
Special rates to famihes for the season 
A R. GETMAN & CO. 


Spring House 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Offers Attractions Unobtainable 


Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is complete in 
all its appointments, containing Sulphur Baths, 
Turkish and Russian Baths (with Sulphur Vapor), 
a Swimming Bath, Pulverization Room, Inhalation 
Room for treatment of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. ; 
Douche Rooms and Sun Bath, Resting Rooms, 
Gymnasium, and other conveniences. Under per- 
sonal charge of Dr. C. C. RANSOM, 152 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


Spring House and Baths Open June 18 


New York Office: Victoria Hotel 
Illustrated pamphlet. T. R. PROCTOR, Prop’r. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June t» October. Address T. » SREADWAE, 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


SARANAC LAKE HOUSE, 
Milo B. Miller, Pr prietor. Having resumed con- 


trol of this house, | shall .n future conduct it in a manner 
tully to maintain its former high reputation. Best cuisine; 
al delicacies of the season. 2,000 feet above sea-level. 
Hay fever unknown. Fine fishing one bynting. 1,000 
feet piazzas. Open May to Novem ddre 

MILO B. MILLER, ‘ake. N. Y. 


a ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best to in class i all its a 
to $2.50 per day $10 per week upwa 
J. Riggs, oy roadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ALCH HOUSE, 526 North Broadway, Sarato 
Springs, N. ¥Y.—Now open and in complete ~ 
fur the reception of guests. Either tr+nsieut or perma- 
nent. Mr. and Mrs. W. S. BALCH. 


IRCULAR STREET OUSE opposite Dr, 
Strong’s), Saratoga eat ngs. N. 
BU ROWS, Proprietor. 
Special rates to RFD, 


Eitway. Sara HALL, No. 48 Front St., near Broad- 
way, Saratoga Sprin s, N. ¥. EMORY POT- 
TER, Proprietor. Open ali the year. ean Spring on 

the place No bar. erms, $7 o0 to $12 oo per wee 


ARATOGA 8S! RINGS, N. Y¥.— GARDEN 

VIEW, 534 Nurt.: Broadway. Newly painted 

ay 1st. Mrs. ENTE 


ager 
| 
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OWLAND HOUSE, 573 North Broadway, 
Saratoga Sprin he broad piazzas, com- 
fortable rooms, and first-c ss service combine to make it 
a most desirable :topping-place. 
J. HOWLAND, Proprietor. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
— cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
particulars address 


un 
ber. 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


MARSTON COTTAGE 


First cl:ss private boarding-house, pleasantly rented 
near the United States sete and the Springs. 

7 to $10 perweek, Mrs. A. A, MARS ON, 29 Wood. 

wn Ave , Saratoga Springs, 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances, Send for illustrated circular 


BELLEVUE HOTEL 


Dingman’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 

This Golighttal me mountain resort is open for the reception 
cf guests. First-class accommodations; beautifu: scenery: 
pleasant drives, walks; boatine fishing, bathing, and 

unting. JAS. FRICK, Proprietor. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 

This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
bowlin wling alley ; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. 

for descriptive, Dai pamp}let, t«rms, attrac- 


— etc. PHILIP LMER, M D,, Proprietor. 


ALLEY VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 
prettiest spot in the i laware Valley Fresh vege- 
tables =< ovd milk from farm. ces reasonable 


Mrs. M. SWARTSWOOD, Egypt Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CoO., PA. 

On the bank of the Delaware River, 100 feet above the 
water. Ample playerounds. broad verandas: no malaria, 
no mosquitoes. Large, airy sleeping-rooms. good beds. 
Fishing and oF “For terme and circulars address 

. B. WELLS, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Connecticut 


OUNTRY HC HOME. —A\ very desirable property for 
sale tor private home, sanitarium, club house, or for 
fine lawn, abundant 


any purpese where perfect health, 
shade, pleasant surroundings, abundance of fruit, large 
garden, Jersey dairy, etc., etc., are essential For tull 


C. ROO 
Maine 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine, Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. nd wi soid in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages tor sale. ea 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustr .ted catalogue 

FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland. Me. 


description address Stamford, Conn. 


Massachusetts 
FOR RENT 
URING JULY AND AUGUST, a large, fur- 
mished house in Boston Highlands, Mass. Two reli- 
abie Swedisn girls wll remain if desired. Moderate 
grounds, with shade ‘wenn shrubbery, and arbor. Elec- 
tric Cars; easy access to pasne. nurse ries, suburban drives, 
seashore, etc. An usual opportu: ity fr a family to visit 


Boston and vicin'ty. Reterences required. 
Address F., Office ** Daily Travel r,”” Boston, Mass. 


OUNT POCONO, P4.—Belmont Huuse. 
Near p incipal points of interest Accommodates 

so. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. “end for 
circular. ILLIAM C. HELLAR. 


SUMMER REST saratage Sprince: N. ¥. 
Broad and pleasant piazza. Near princical hotel« and 
springs. Termsreasonable. Address M. E. Morse, Prop. 


oe COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles from Water Speci 
rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, he a - Pa. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. Street, Saratoga 

Springs, N. y. oted for the elegance of its 

rooms and superior table service. Only a short walk from 
the principal hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


OODUAWN COTTAGE, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.—Newly furnist ed. ‘Can accommodate 2 
High, airy, and central Open May 15. For terms 
dress G. ’ BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn Ave 


hE VAUGHAN 7EACE ERS’ REST, Tom- 

kins Cove, N. Y.,on Hudson River and West 

Shore Roe, will open for visitors on May isth. Apply 
at Teach rs’ Rest. 


ARLVON ARMS HOTEL, WHITE PLAINS, 

N. Y., on Harlem R., now open ; 40 minutes from 
G. C. Depot; 27. trains ‘each way daily; beautiful loca- 
tion; excellent tab'e; first-class service: terms moderate. 
A. G. THOMPSON, Manager, P. O. Box 301. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


of Roan Mt, feet rea-level. The grea 
ern resort for * ever.”” Average csennennaie 
60°. The most majestic scenery and magnificent clou 
views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. Write 
for beautiful descriptive of inform+tion. Ad- 
dress w. KE. Proprietor, 
Cloudland P. N. CG. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 

most and elegant in this 
country; American plan per day and upwa 

PCHAS. E. LELAND, 


Pennsylvania 


HE MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, 
Pa. In healthy and mountainous part ot the Dela- 
‘ine drives ard walks. 
G. H. PLACE. 
CHO LAKE HOUSE, yards from 
the lake. Pleasant rooms, good tab large lawn, 


and homelike accommodations, 
W. C. VAN ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 


ware Valley. Farm connected. 


M4 RSHALL’S CREEK, PA.@Oak Grove 

Cottage. Four miles above Water Gap, on Mil- 
tord Stage ruad. Large, shady iawn. Finns. Boats free. 
Capacity so. Livery and farm . F. SMITH. 


C4rABAct HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Popwar élite resort: excellent cuisine; fine postiag 
and fishing; reasonable coaching dail ally $7 
weekly; $8 and $:0 August. ER. 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad station, 
River, and all points of ATES. 
S. VERFIELD. 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from May till ae 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Larg 
rooms; shady lawns ; livery. | CROASDALE. 


MCgNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Siruat'd on the mountain side, near the station, 

post-office, and all p ints of interest. First class accom- 
at rates. Send for circular. 


THEO. HAUSER & SON 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Ones May to 
November; on Spurof Biue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and gh : 1.300 feet; 
house heated by steam ; vk circular: ad- 
dress, J. F. Pa. 


IGHLAND HOUSE, Werne'sville, Pa.— 
Mo- located ; from New York; 
all Upers April 18 Livery attached. 


Se 
- JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 


Health and p'easure resort; 1,300 feet above tide- 


water. Pure air. dry and bracing, e ual to Colorado. 
Open all the. of an ad- 
Sunset P. O., Werners- 


RRR. 
Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, 'g2 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Vermont 
VERMONT 
Brunswick Springs 


A‘delightful resort in the White Enlarged, 


and now accommodates 200 guests. ay 20. Six 

Gotincs springs of mineral water. 1,110 > test ahove the 
rainage. $10 to r wer For 

booklet address RY SMITH. 


Summer Board in Vermont and 


on Lake Champlain’s Shores 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
“Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 
selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 
on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 
353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ruilroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


West Virginia 


AURORA, West Virginia 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 
THE AURORA HOUSE AND ANNEX 
open June 1 re ort in the 

ccommodations firs cl ass rices reasona e 
SHAFFER. Propr. 


WATER GAP HOUSE pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; hot. 1 mo and complete; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. gue hours from New 

ri 18 in y, Augus tember. 
une ‘BRODHEAD. 


HAMPSHIRE CO., W. VA. 
apon Send for Pamphlet and s-e what 
this celebrated watering-place offers 
Springs : to all out of health, hose broken 
AND wn from over work, er thos- in 
‘ search of a lovely Summer home 
Baths for solid comfort and pleasure. 
. H. SALE, Prop. 


New Hampshire 


SHEPARD HILL, 
HOLDERN ESS, = N. H, 


Beautifully located eight-room cottage to rent for the 
or 


se if . Rent $300 the season. 
Address LEON H. CILLEY, 


Asquam House, Holder- 


— RENT, furnished, by morth or for summer season, 
1492, ar omy co tage, just reb ilt, with all improve- 


ments, at Jefferson. N. H., dir opp "Waumbek Ho el. 
Address Miss M. M. Stevenson, P.O. Box 2,787 N.Y.C. 
New York 


O RENT, or for sale, in the Adirordacks, an old- 
fashioned, roomy houxe, with open fireplaces and 
broad penaaes a large xarden anda good ban. Also a 
sheep farm and a small store in Northern New York. 
Address Adirondack, 1,461, care Christian Union. 


RENT OR SALE—The handsome country 
residence of late Robert L. Pell, on Hudson River 


near Esopus. 
JOHN B. IRELAND, 170 Broadway, New York. 


AKE GEORGE.,—Furnished cottage; lovely )oca- 

tion on lake shore. Near hotels; shade trees; wide 
dockage for b. at; ice. A cottage for sale. Mar- 
eting at duor. WuItL.on, 22 Wiliam Street, New York. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A fine list of furnished cotta ages. An modern improve- 
ments. From $250 to $1,800forseason. Fordescription, 
address 


OMAS DOUGLASS, Real Estate 
378 Broadway 


TRAVEL 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranstons. West Poi>t, Cold Spring, Cornwall Fishkill 
Landing, and Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; oan 9 A.M. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Roya) Mail Steamers 
“City of Parks” and “City of New Yerk’ 
0,500 TONS BACH. 


ester, 4,770 Tens. 


These etl Vessels are amongst the 

argest and fastest in th- . ard are well known for 

ne regularity and rapidity of their the 
tlantic. 

The Saloons and Statersquns are 
where the motion is least 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc. 
Steamers are tted with the Elect 
vice, Table, and Accommodation oa 


Round- Tickets issued at rates 
the return available. if desired, Red i 
Line from Antwerp to New Yor = hile. 


“YOR i RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowtinc G York. 
307 St., Philadelphia. 
2 Soutw CiarK St... Chicago, 


For other advertisements in this department see 
foliowing page.) 


LLL 
> 
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Travel 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD S88. 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE E TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Aveiding the Northern Latitudes ef the At- 
fantic he Channel Crossing, and the long 


Sat., “May 28, 10 A.M |Werra, Sat.,Aug.27,10 A.M. 


We rra, Sat ,J’ne 18, 10 A.M.| Fulda, Sat., Sep. 10,10 A.M. 
Fulda, Sa uly 2, 10 A.M.| Werra, Sat. ~ Oct. 1, 10 A.M. 
Werra, _— uly 23.10 A.M.| Fulda, Sat., Oct. 15, 2 P.M. 


Fulda, Sat.. Aug. 6, 10 a.m |Werra, Sat., Nov. 5, 2 P M. 
assen - rs for the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, and the 


Tyrol, find this route the most easiest, and most 
comfortable. Switzerland can be cee in six hours 
rom 


Fer full information in regard to these trips apply to 


OELRICHS & 2 Bootes Green, New 
York; or to the tion partment of 
The ‘hristian — 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The sixty-sixth Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society will be held in 
the First Congregational Church at Washing- 
ton, D. C., commencing Tuesday evening, May 
24, and continuing until Thursday evening, 
May 26. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will preach the annual sermon. 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, will preside. 
Addresses from the Society’s representatives 
in the North, West, and South will be made 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Meeting of 
the Woman’s Department on Wednesday pre- 
sents an interesting programme. The whole 
Anniversary ‘promises to be one of unusual 
attractions. Accommodations from $1 per day 
upwards can be obtained by corresponding 
with Dr. P. C. Claflin, 907 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The general transportation lines, embracing 
the principal railways throughout the country, 
except those of New England, have agreed to 
issue and to honor tickets on the “ Certificate 
Plan.” These will not be sold at every station, 
but can be found at the nearest principal rail- 
way points. They will secure a return for one- 
third fare to every person certified as having 
paid full fare in going. The certificate will be 
furnished with the going ticket at the place of 
its purchase to each passenger asking for it 
and writing his or her name thereon. If not 
on sale at the place of starting, the ticket 
agent will direct where they may be bought. 
At Washington the certificate must be in- 
dorsed before the one-third fare return ticket 
can be purchased. No one can return at the 
reduced fare who, for whatever reason, lacks 
this indorsed certificate. It cannot be trans- 
ferred, nor can it be used for returning over 
any other route than that by which the buyer 
goes to the meeting. Tickets can be bought 
three days before the meeting, and are good 
for leaving Washington until Monday, May 30. 

Ministers can purchase tickets to Washing- 
ton from New York at half the regular price 
by applying at 415 Broadway, by the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R., and at 849 Broadway, by the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Round-trip tickets from Boston to Wash- 
ington and return will be on sale at Room No. 
9, Congregational House, Boston, May 13. 
Price, $11.93. This is one-half fare. Sleep- 
ing-car at regularrates; namely, $3.00 to 
Washington; $2.00 to Philadelphia. Tickets 
good to go May 20 and 23. Good to return 
up to June 3, inclusive. Stop over at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore allowed on return. 
Trains leave Boston at 5:45 P.M., by Massa- 
chusetts Central Railroad, Lowell Division, 
and are due in Washington 11.20 the next 
morning. This route is by the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. 

OFFICERS OF THE A. H. M. S. 


School of Ex ression. — and literary train- 
S. S. CURRY, xpression. 
Summer Courses, Voice -_ 


H d Uni ; 


Boston, 


Province of Expression, Brosdest survey, of the 


‘School of Expression, 15% Beacon St., Besten, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 

Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
Ca.irorntA, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AnD STUDY FOR BOYS 

Preparation for college in one ot the most 
pealthint s in Californis. References: 
pres: @ New Haven; Pres. t alker, Boston; 

Hall Place, N S. Thacher 33 W 
N. Address S sb” Thacher (A B., bw 

Ua ), 136 Lexington Ave . N. Y , during July — Aug. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th My 5o-page circ tells what 
or a boy here r 


rst with us. open bo OF: over | 
FR TIS, 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
th. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
and Elective Courses of Study, or Co lege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


B (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillzide. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College and General curses. Special deparc- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Mus'c, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Welle ley and Vassar Co leges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 


Greek, and French. College preparato Ali the com- 
forts of home Apply to B ox 125, Mrs. . S. Griswo 
Rockfor 


OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botamical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as to entrance examinations. Correspond- 

ence invited. Lock Box 9. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


Kentucky, Shel yville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest sch for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleg s. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first-class in every Darticu’ ar. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of Languages, A Art, Literature, Chemistry 


onomy ixteenth session opens 
pregram address Prof. W. L. “MON TAGUE. a 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Pnncipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. Rk. G. WILLIAMS'’'S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst ] 
collections in natural sciences and the 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARN’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 21, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY prepares boys 


col or scientific echoot Opens 
8, 1892. ° Wow laboratories and and bath-rooms. Sep 


heated by st A 
ings heated by steam. Ml GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MAsSACHuUSETTs, Great Barrington. 

OUSATONIC HALL. A ‘School for Girls. 
Among the gy Hills. 

Miss WARREN and Mrs. THRALL, 


Lexington 
E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
e and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
ne 108 Mrs. H. HOLT, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Pre for B Mawr, Smith. Welles! 
pares for Bryn Princioal 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY ANDCOLLEGE 
Seminary and College courses, with diplomas and 
La} oratories, Cabinets, Library 14,000, 


ds "Ast Gallery. Board ond ty t a 
an ul on 3200 


New Jersey Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
_Mrs. Westcott's Boardin fing School for Young 
Gymnasiu.a—Mi itary 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their 


Thoro trai 


extras. D. MORTANVES Master 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
DACKS! Camp Cedar Summer 


for Boys under sixteen years of Onl 
boys. June te Sept. 10. OMONTA 


New York, Canandaigua. 
("tae PLACE SCHOOL for 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMST | 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 18. 


Mathematics, Botany, hemist . Physics, Philosophy, 
English, F rench, German, Greek, Latin i 
ology, Art, Physical Training. For Circulars, write to 
Professor ©. FEMERSON. 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 
Native teachers in — 
Elocution 


Special ttenti to English, 
Culture, Delsarte G nnastics dail 
weive 
MARY oungest pu HITON. ‘A.B. and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

and, Day for Girls reopens 
ursday, t Collegiate 
Departme nts. Special 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
HE N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies teachers for all departments without charge. 
Best facilities. 
H. S. KELLOGG. 


New York, Utica. 
ihe next school year ns Sept I 
Applications should be oni early. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Pre tion for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


Ont10, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Special advaptages in Language, ut Music, 
Art, Oratory, Physical and Fall term 
sS. pt. 29, 18902. 


MASSACHU-ETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton P!ace. 
USTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


adi a'l term lopens Wednesday, October s. For circulars 
EDWARD H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens 
uperior o un or the study 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
Offers graduates and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
French, O.d French. Italian, Spanis German, including 
Gothre and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew. History, 
Po'iti Sci nce, Chemistry. Bi 
tures on Philosophy. Gymne: ium, with 
apparatus comp ‘ete. Fel (value $ 
l.atin, English, Mathematics, History, and 
rogram a $8 as above. 


lec- 

iology. 


PenNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls re- 


opens Septem For circular address 


2° Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


Massacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five prepared for college, scientific 
ool, or business. ead Bvantages of com- 
with best mental and _ physical uildings 
to latest m seventy. 
JAM S. GARLAN. D: Master 


bined 
new, and constructed 
five acres of ground. 


traini 


Philadelphia, G_rmantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 
28. Academical and colleg: preparatory courses. 


padres 
Mrs ODORA B. RICHARDS, 
Miss SARA. LOUISE TRACY, A.M , Associate Prin. 


— 
hea Le 
| 
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Your Blood 


Needs a thorough cleansing this spring, in order to 
expel the impurities which have accumulated during 
the winter, or which may be hereditary, and cause 
you much suffering. We confidently recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the very best 
Spring Medicine 

By its use the blood is purified, enriched, and vital- 
ized, that tired feeling is entirely overcome, and the 
whole body given strength and vigor. The appetite 


is restored and sharpened, the digestive organs are 
toned, and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Cures 


Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other blood diseases 
—even when other medicines fail. Try it. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood's Pills cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the alimentary 
canal. They are the best family cathartic. 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copics of writings or drawings. 


From an original, 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


3) RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


PAIN TRoors 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last rw or five 
. Equally useful for anyiron work. Sen for 

circulars. Joa. CructBLE CO, Jersey City, N.J. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Cc INNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


INC . U. 8. 
, Best Copper and Tin Behool and Church 


BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
\Prices and Terms Free. Name this naoe~. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 

24 pages and cover. 

Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


An Anecdote of Browning 


Among many interesting personal anec- 
dotes of the Brownings told by Mrs. Ritchie 
in “ Harper’s Magazine ” is the following, 
which may well serve as encouragement to 
young writers: “ The Brownings had an 
apartment near the Rond Point, where we 
used to go and see them, only to find the 
same warm and tranquil atmosphere that 
we used to breathe at Rome—the sofa 
drawn out, the tiny lady in the corner, the 
afternoon sun dazzling in at the wir dow. 
On one occasion Mr. Hamilton Aidé was 
paying a visit. Hehad been talking about 
books, and, half laughing, he turned to a 
young woman who had just come in and 
asked her when Aer forthcoming work 
would be ready. Young persons are 
ashamed,.and very properly so, of their early 
failures, of their Jattes de mouches and 
wild attempts at authorship, and this one 
was no exception to the common law, and 
answered ‘ Never,’ somewhat too emphatic- 
ally. And then it was that Mr. Browning 
spoke one of those chance sayings which 
make headings to the chapters of one’s life. 
‘ All in good time,’ he said, and he went on 
to ask us all if we remembered the epitaph 
on the Roman lady who sat at home and 
span wool. ‘You must spin your wool 
some day,’ he said, kindly, to the would-be 
authoress; ‘ every woman has wool to spin 
of some sort or another; isn’t it so?’ he 
said, and he turned to his wife. 

“]T went home feeling quite impressed 
by the little speech, it had been so gravely 
and kindly made. My blurred pages looked 
altogether different, somehow. It was spin- 
ning wool—it was not wasting one’s time, 
one’s temper—it was something more than 
spoiling paper and pens. And this much 
I may perhaps add for the comfort of the 
future race of authoresses who are now 
spinning the cocoons from which the 
fluttering butterflies and Psyches yet to 
be will emerge upon their wings: never 
has anything given more trouble or seemed 
more painfully hopeless than those early 
incoherent pages, so full of meaning to one’s 
self, so absolutely idiotic in expression. In 
later life the words come easily, only too 
readily; but then itis the meaning which 
lags behind.” 


—Lady Randolph Churchill is the only 
American woman who has ever been hon- 
ored by the Queen of England with the 
Order of the Crown of India. 

—Mr. William B. Richardson, the 
Boston naturalist, has completed his work 
in Nicaragua for the British Museum, and 
is now making a collection of birds for 
the Nicaraguan Government, which is to 
form a part of the display at the Chicago 
Exposition. Among the rare birds already 
secured by Mr. Richardson is the quezal, 
or “royal bird of the Az‘ecs,” which is 
found only in the deep forests of Central 
America. The young naturalist talks of 
turning coffee-planter after finishing his 
labors. 

—Mr. Hiram Maxim, the American in- 
ventor, is still busy at Crayford, England, 
in constructing his flying-machine, or rather 
his apparatus “ for ascertaining how much 
power is actually required to perform flight 
with a screw-driven aeroplane.” He says 
that the most intricate part is the apparatus 
for keeping the machine on an even keel 
while flying. The idea is to make it do 
what the brain does for the bird. The 
apparatus is described as consisting of one 
very large plane with smaller ones attached 
to it. Mr. Maxim declares that his only 
anxiety is as to whether his engines will be 
strong enough. 


Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but they 
cannot make one like Scott’s 
Emulsion—they'll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott's Emulsion. 

There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shallwesendit? Free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion ot cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


A bow of 


BEECHAN'S 


PILLS | 


constitutes «a 
family medi- 
cine chest. 


] 

7 

] 

Giddiness, | 
ness,Swelling afterme als, Dizziness ,§ 

) Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of? 
| Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costivencss,@ 
Blotcohes on the Skin, 
and 

] 

] 

] 


‘tions are relieved by using these Pills, 7 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating | 

Ofall druggiets Price cents a box. 

New York Depot. Canal St. 
1 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


Genuine only with sig- 
Lincs é: nature. Invaluable to im- 
SAVE UN AAW 6440.00 


proved and economic coek- 


ery. or u . 
and Made Di hes. 


DEAFNESS. curen 


beard. Successful when ai! remedies fail. Sold 
only by F. Huscoa, 563 Bway, N.Y. Witte for book of REL 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 


Gray Hair. Most satis/actory Hair grower, 


500, 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry 


A this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 


written your name on the corner. 


| 
<2 
Ae 
\ 
NG 
rw Dayton, 
gicYeLes, STERS talents exchange. 
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Financial 


The money market, notwithstanding 
another shipment of gold aggregating 
$2,600,000 for the week, has at no time 
shown the slightest inclination to stiffen, 
and rates have been kept at the lowest fig- 
ures, 14 to 2 per cent. The quotation 
for sterling bills is easier by % per cent. 
than last week’s rates, and for this reason 
the gold movement was considerably cur- 
tailed from the amount expected to go 
earlier. It is clear that gold will go now 
in very moderate quantities, and it seems 
plain that there is a change in the ten- 
dency of our securities to drift back to us 
from the other side; they have ceased to 
do this, almost; indeed, the balance for the 
week in foreign market dealings in Ameri- 
cans is favorable to us here. With a fair 
movement of shares and bonds to the Eu- 
ropean markets, and with the very limited 
balance in merchandise against us, as we 
may reasonably expect it will be, the trade 
balance, considered in the total, may, after 
all, result in a draw game for May and 
June. At any rate, it is true that no gold 
has yet goneon a business basis. Europe 
—embracing France, England, and Ger- 
many—shows an increase in gold reserves 
in her depositories of $130,000,000 as com- 
pared with a year ago, and it is difficult to 
see, with money at very low rates in all 
of her markets, how she is going to want 
gold. The attraction in our markets of 
good securities at low prices, prices which 
will pay 5 per cent. easily to investors, is 
so much better than foreign investors can 
avail of in their own markets, and the 
returns of railway property here, as a rule, 
are sO generous, that we can hardly see 
how capital can be kept away from us for 
any length of time. The timidity of the 
average capitalist and investor will soon be 
succeeded by confidence, if markets work 
as they almost uniformly do, and Euro- 
pean money will soon be flooding our ex- 
changes at the same rate that it was leav- 
ing it a year and a half ago. 

The discussion of the possibilities of 
failure or success in the Richmond Termi- 
nal Company’s plan is going on during the 
week, and the securities in the meantime 
have been flat and dull in the markets. 
The conservative impression is that the 
Company will have to modify its scheme 
somewhat in order to get in the underlying 
first liens on the various properties. The 
discussion, also, of the Reading combina- 
tion has been carried on: it is plain to 
those who understand the working of the 
plans of the managers that they hold in 
their hands the conditions of success, 
practically speaking; they own and con- 
trol controlling interests in all of the 
several properties—properties which, in 
turn, control 92 per cent. of the anthracite 
coal production—and, leases or no leases, 
these controlling interests will command 
the success of the combination. It is 
equally plain, too, that the object of this 
movement is to lift the coal business out 
of its chaotic condition, and give to coal, 
not extortionate prices, but reasonable 
prices. The money to be made will prin- 
cipally be made in dispensing with middle- 
men and a large percentage of duplicate 
service. The movement is a business one, 
based on business principles, and con- 
ducted by men of large views. When the 
discussion clears up, we shall see that this 
whole matter has been greatly exaggerated 
for political effect. The Chronicle” 
editorially puts it about right, in commend- 
ing the movement as one necessary to the 
protection of the Reading property, and 
not, as yet, oppressive to the public. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


$808,500 
Legal tenders, decrease............- 1,025 700 
Deposits, 3,954,000 
Reserve, 5,227,800 


This leaves the banks with about $1 5,000,- 
000 in surplus reserve, with money at 
1% per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
CASH $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 
THOS. MONTGOMERY. President. 
Sis! PEROT, Vice-President 
RIC MARIS, Secreta ary and Treas. 
AMES B. YOU Actuary. 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Com mpany was established in 1878 
and was incorporated in 18 In 1887 the accumulat 
surplus was and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. A regular dividend of ten r 
cent. r annum has n paid since the 
organization of the mapas and its res ive 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, and un 
profits and assets as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. _ Assets. 
$1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214, 374.87 
, 1,000,000 115, 4,035,.945.52 
89, 1,000,000 237, 945 7,80 02 
1,000,000 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. VY. 


117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sta. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND To 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


\ to both large and small invest- 

8 PER CENT. NET ers. Investigate our Inv. st- 
ment Share Certificates. 10 per cent down, 3 per cent. 
r month, buys Italian Prune Farms. Crops AND 


ANKS NEVER FAIL IN OxEGON. Send fer our new Pros- 
pectus. Farm [Rust AND LOAN Co., Port 


[Jnited States Trust (Company 


OF NEW YORE 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may — 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 


James S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


WILiiaM LisBey, 


Witson G. Hunt, 
OHN CrosBy BROWN, 


D. Lorp, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

PHELPs, 
ALTER 

D. J AMgs, 
OHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
RASTUS CORNING, H. Macy, Je., 

Joun Harsen RHOADES, D. SLOANB, 

ANSON PHELPs STOKES, Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
£0. Henry WARREN, FRANK LYMAN, 
BORGE Biss, Georcs F. VisTor, 

Wa. WALDORF AsTor. 


S. 
ROCKEFELLER, 


This is 
Chicago 


$40 down; Io dollars a 
month, will buy inside 
Chicago real estate from 
us. There’s safety in 
numbers: Chicago’s 
big ; safe ; growing. 

Send for booklet con- 
taining offer 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 

Non-Residents _ 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATSE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


The Piiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
$600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of ist mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York. cr the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue /imited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 


| tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
32 Nassau St., N. VY. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


| , 900 
J. Van Viisingen @ Bre. 
Cor LaSalle and Madison. 
CHICAGO. 
— 
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Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and 


Warehouse Company 
REORGANIZATION 


Deposits of securities un- 
der the terms previously ad- 


vertised will be received by 
the Central Trust Co. of New 
including 


York until and 
May 16, 1892. 
NEW YORK, MAY 6, 182. 
By order of the Committee. 
G. S. ELLIS, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


is now the leading city of the Northwest in Popula- 
tion, Manufacturing, Commerce, and Finance. 


LOANS 
made there with judgment are good beyond a doubt, 
and grow better ahd better with the certain ‘growth 

of the city. 
Our Association makes loans only upon First [Mortgages 
on city property, to be repaid in monthly installments. 


Our investors’ certificates share in the profits, and while 4 


only have always 
guaranteed 6% received 1 O% 
The Home Savings | Money with this Association 
and Loan will earn nearly Three Times 
Association as much as in an ordinary 
of Minneapolis. | savings bank, and can be with- 
Assets, - $750,coo | drawn at 30 days’ notice. 
HR, NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re.- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


ton, 101 Devonshire St. 
iadelphia, 45 Drexel Ba’g, 2Opeka, Kas. 


SAFEST oF INVESTMENTS 


w 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO,. 


Western Mortgages 
—In Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


LIGHTNING PLATE 


m Bnd plating jewelry, watches 


Notes About Colors 


A dog belonging to Hercules Tyrius 
was one day walking along the seashore, 
when he found and ate a murex, a species 
of shell-fish. Returning to his master, the 
latter noticed that the dog’s lips were 
tinged with color, and in this manner 
Tyrian purple was discovered. The color 
was used in the robes of emperors and 
nobles, and the expression “born to the 
purple ” meant that the person was of high 
birth. It is strange to think that the favor- 
ite color of royalty can be traced to the 
curiosity or hunger of the dog of Tyre. 

In the seventeenth century the favorite 
color of the Scotch Covenanters was blue, 
and blue and orange or yellow became the 
Whig colors after the revolution of 1688. 
Green is the color of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, while opposed to it is the orange 
of the Orangemen or Protestants of the 
North of Ireland. 

Ecclesiastical colors include all the 
primary colors and black and white, which 
are used at various Church offices. The 
cardinals of the Roman Church have 
adopted scarlet as their color, which was 
originally red. In ancient Rome the occu- 
pation and rank of many people were 
made known by the colors of the garments 
which they wore. Black is in common 
use among us for mourning, but the Chi- 
nese wear white, the Turks wear violet, and 
in Ethiopia brown is the proper hue. White 
was originally the mourning color in some 
European countries, but black is generally 
accepted now.—Harfer's Young People. 


Expectant ! 


Close by a prosperous church in a Kan- 
sas town is a district known as “ Tennessee 
Town,” populated entirely by negroes. The 
pastor of the church, as the story is told 
by the “Youth’s Companion,” had long 
made efforts to organize classes of the 
young colored boys for the purpose of giv- 
ing them instruction in literary and scien- 
tific topics. He was only partly successful. 
Nothing that he could get for the enter- 
tainment or amusement of the restless, idle 
lads seemed to have any effect on them. 
He tried magic lanterns and legerdemain, 
and all kinds of “clubs,” but felt that he 
was not succeeding in the least. At last he 
purchased a small box of chemicals, prac- 
ticed a list of experiments, and announced 
an illustrated lecture on “ The Wonders of 
Little Things.” 

The little hall was packed with an enthu- 
siastic audience, and the experiments were 
successful. Curious to know the reasons 
for the large attendance on this particular 
occasion, the long suffering lecturer called 
up one of the brightest lads at the close of 
the entertainment and questioned him. 

“What made so many boys come out to 
the lecture to night ?” 

“TI ’specs kase we ‘lowed you was gwine 
ter blow yosef up!” 

“What! Do the boys want to see me 
blown up?” 

“ No, sah,” with a grin. “ But dey years 
*bout your ’speriments, an’ dey wants ter see 
what might gwine ter happen !” 

* Don’t you know there’s no danger with 
these things if they are rightly handled ?” 

“ Yes, sah, but we knowed you’se only 
an amytower 

That was the last chemical lecture in the 
course. 


False Economy 


Is practiced by many ple, who buy inferior arti- 
cles of food because cheaper than standard goods. 
Surely infants are entitled to the best food obtain- 
able. It is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Grand St., N. Y. 
CHINA 


COTTAGE DINNER SETS, 
underglaze patterns, $8.50, 
$10.70, and $11 50. 

FINE, DECORATED DIN- 
NER SETS, $11.98, $14.98, 
and $17.85. 

TRANSPARENT CHINA 
DINNER SETS, $19.98 
and $21.50. 


TRANSPARENT CHINA 
TEA SET (56pieces), beauti- 
fully decorated, with gold 
edges, $5.45. 

A SPECIAL OFFER AND A GREAT 

BARGAIN 

HOTEL TOILET SETS, 
plain white, extra heavy, $1.75 

DECORATED COTTAGE 
TOILET SETS, $1.98. 


LARGE SIZE DECORAT- 
ED TOILET SETS, $2.98. 


FINE BANDED TOILET 
SETS, $3.10. 


TRANSPARENT CHINA 
CUSPIDORS, with very 
pretty flower decorations, 38c. 


THIN BLOWN WATER 
TUMBLERS, plain, doz. 40c. 


THIN BLOWN WATER 
TUMBLERS, banded, doz. 
60c. 

CRYSTAL GLASS BERRY 
SETS, 20 different styles, 
from 33C. set up. 

100 barrels regular 72c. GOB- 
LETS, fine crystal glass, sold 
this week—doz. 40c. 

Complete lines HOTEL China 
and BAR Glassware, working 
bottles, with name of any 
liquor, $3.00 doz. 

BULB BITTER BOTTLES, 
with name and valve tube, 
$3.00 doz. 

PARLOR LAMPS, complete, 
with 10-inch decorated shade, 
98c.—Special. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
Promptly Filled 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311'4 to 321 Grand St., N.Y. 


B 
Secured by tax 
8 
Ny eware, éc. Fiaices the 
Onest of jewciry good as 
Dew, on all kinds of metal 
| with gold, silver or nickel. 
Every house has goods need- 
int plating. Wholesale to 
accents $5. Write forcircu- 
= Ce., Columbus, 0. 
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Crhaur | 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
that pussies the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 

Ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany cach question—not for publication, but for 
tdent tification 


erring to questions s previously publis 
. 7d. Write on only ene side of t per. 
ath. The questioner mus a two-cent stamp, but he 


mail. 
The questioner must be and give Uncle 
eter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himseif{. ‘in ordinary cases tt will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. aa 
6th. Nobody must extect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.] 


959. Will Uncle Peter please tell me of some good 
works on the composition of food-stuffs and the 
relation of food to the human body, and by whom 
published ? C. J. M. 

“ Treatise on Digestion” (A. Combe, 
M.D.), 75 cents, published by Harpers; 
“Eating for Strength” (Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook, 46 East Twenty-first Street, New 
York City), $1; “Foods and Dietaries” 
(Burnet ; $1.75; P. Blakiston, Sons & Co., 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia); Dr. 
George Burney’s “ Food in Health and 
Disease” (this is an imported book, but 
can be obtained through Blakistons). 


964. I noticed 1n a recent issue of The Christian 
Union an appeal to you from a boy’s club, asking 
what they could doin the way of work. May I make 
a suggestion? 

I am sure many mothers have been troubled as I 
have been, when putting the nursery closet to rights 
by finding so many of the children’s books in a more 
or less dilapidated condition. Many of them need 
only a little time, judiciously spent, to bring them 
into good order again; some are in more hopeless 
case, but all ought to be repaired, and who is to do 
it?> A regular bookbinder would charge more than 
they are worth, and the busy mother has no time, so 
she piles the worst of them away out of sight, hoping 
against hope for that elusive time, ** a more conven- 
ient season.” 

Now, I suggest that these boys offer their services 
as amateur bookbinders, to be repaid either by the 
gift of the books they have rescued from destruction, 
or by small sums of money, to be added to the funds 
of the club for charitable purposes. Let them de- 
spise nothing in the way of ragged books, loose leaves, 
or pictures, for all can be turned to good account, if 
beyond all other use, in making scrap-books. 

A pot of liquid glue, scissors, stout needles and 
thread, a yard or two of coarse muslin, some stout 
hardware paper for covers, pen and ink, a paint-box, 
plenty of patience, and some ingenuity, will do won- 
ders in restoring very disreputable-looking books to 
a presentable condition. A desirable addition to this 
outfit is a roll of white surgeon’s plaster, which is 
very thin and transparent, and better for mending 
torn leaves and pictures than anything that can be 
substituted for it. 

It would be a very good thing if the club could se- 
cure the services of a trained bookbinder for two or 
or three lessons. The skill thus required would be 
very valuable; but if this is not feasible, kt them 
begin with the least valuable books. and get sugges- 
tions, if necessary, from older persons in difficult 
cases. 

When repaired, if not paid for and claimed by the 
owners, the books are ready to go to children’s hos- 
pitals, orphan asylums, or other institutions, or to 
carry cheer into homes where such treasures are 
almost unknown. 

I feel sure a club like this would soon have its 
hands full of business, and be able to doa good work. 
Children’s books nowadays are so beautiful, and 
often so costly, and there are so many children who 
long for them, and do not have them, that it seems 
wicked to allow any to go to waste, when, bya little 
attention at the right time, they might be preserved 
to be for years a source of instruction and delight. 

E. B. 


926. I will be pleased to have some suggestions as 
to what a girl ought to read whois studying music. 
She is studying at a disadvantage, as she has no 
opportunity of hearing good music, either vocal or 
instrumental. ! 

“The Musician,” by Ridley Prentice, in 
six volumes, each seventy-five cents (G. 
Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York 
City); a series by George Upton, “ Stand- 
ard Oratorios,’ “Standard Operas,” 


“Standard Symphonies,” “ Standard Can- 
tatas ;” “ Music and Musicians,” by Rob- 
ert Schumann; Richter’s “ Manual of Har- 
mony.” These works form a two years’ 
course. Wherever possible, the composi- 
tion under ‘discussion should be played 
and studied in connection with the book. | 
shall be pleased when my correspondents 
stop saying “I will be pleased.” 


957- What will destroy moles? Our yard is under- 
run with ground moles, and we would like to ou¢-run 
them. M. T. H. 


Iam told that bits of poisoned apple 
dropped in the runs, and mole-traps, are 
best means for destroying moles. With any 
method it is likely to be a constant warfare. 


967. Soon after Matthew Arnold’s sarcastic criti- 
cism on the names of American towns, there went 
the rounds of the papers a merry and clever jingle 
incorporating the very peculiar names of many Eng- 
lish towns. It was well done and extremely funny. 
Can somebody find it for the benefit of one of Uncle 
Peter’s inquirers? W. 


—Rosa Bonheur has just kept her seven- 
tieth birthday. She is well, and as busy 
as ever in her country home. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 
with an extract of selected grain. It will not 
curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 

artially digested by the action of the Plant 


epsin, prepared by our special process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk. It is 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best, 
provided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it. 


Mothers 


by thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG RACINE, WIS. 


USQLEANERS 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK; PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


TIFFANY -GLASS:.&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL> 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS 


*333-79. 341: FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


ASK YOUR GROcCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 338 MILLION LBS. 


Write forSamples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 


ESTERBROOK 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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LONG LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 
laint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 


others, and always with success ’ 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Cures others, willcureyou 


REQUISITES 


ECONOMY-SAFETY- 
PROMPTNESS. 


ECONOMY! Our tables wl! show that our 


rate is as low as is consistent with 


SAFETY ! and our Emergency Fund of $850,- 
000 is absolute security against loss; while our 


PROMPTNESS ! in the settlement of claims 
is evidenced by many expressions like the 
following from the family of F. R. Ralston, 
Esq., late Treasurer of the Reading Iron Co, 


Penn., March 18,1 

Massachusetts Benefit Association: 

GENTLEMEN:—We beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your check for $20,000, in full and prompt payment 
of the Insurance on the life of our late father, 
F. R. Ralston, Yours faithfully, 

OBERT RALSTON, 
F. Rauston, Jr. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS SOLICITED. 


r1o Bullitt Building. 


{0 
EFIT ASSOCIA! 


Exchange Building, State Street, Boston. 


O YOU LNTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 


HOUSE ? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly onhand. Send 
for samples. 


WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


/BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 

recommended by Phy-icians and Surges 
learning to walk, and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ankles, B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Ave., New York. 


Bits of Fun 


Mamma (burriedly)—Dot, I wish you 
would mind the baby. Little Dot (mysti- 
fied)—I don’t know what he says.—Good 
News. ; 


“ My Lord,” said the foreman of an 
Irish jury when giving in his verdict, “‘ we 
find the man who stole the mare not 
guilty.”— 77#-Bits. 


You can be a Prince in Italy for $13,000, 
a Duke for $10,000, a Count for $5,000. 
No quotations are given for self-made 
men.—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 


Grace—George told me last night that 
he loved me to distraction. Ethel—Yes. 
I have always heard that insanity was 
hereditary in his family, poor fellow !— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Photographer—Now, then, Mr. Crosser, 
if you please, look pleasant for a moment 
—that’s it—a moment longer—there! 
You may now resume your natural expres- 
sion.— Boston Bulletin. 


First Wealthy Citizen— Well, the secret 
of my success, sir, was push, simply push. 
Second Wealthy Citizen—Ah, that's the 
difference, you see. The secret with me 
was pull.— Boston Post. 


A little girl, in order to prove that it is 
wrong to cut off the tails of horses and dogs, 
quoted the Scriptural injunction, “ What 
God has joined together Jet no man put 
asunder.”—Housekeeper's Weekly. 


“He's a great editor, isn’t he?” said 
one reporter to another. “I should say 
so. Why, he gets so used to saying ‘we’ 
that he often puts two fares in the street- 
car ticket box.”——- Washington Star. 


“ No, my son, people do not argue to 
get at the truth of the matter. They sim- 
ply wish to prove that their position is the 
true one, even if they have to lie to prove 
that they are telling the truth.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Scotchman who wanted to sell some 
bees inserted the following advertisement 
in the local paper: “Extensive sale of 
live stock, comprising no less than 140,000 
head, with an unlimited right of pastur- 
age.” — Tribune. 


As a pleasant-faced woman passed the 
corner, Jones touched his hat to her and 
remarked feelingly to his companion: 
“Ah, my boy, 1 owe a great deal to that 
woman.” “ Your mother ?’’ was the query. 
“ No, my landlady.”—WDetrott Free Press. 


A Free Trip to Europe 


The “ Queen” will give a first-class cabin passage 
to England and return, with $200 in cash tor ex- 
penses, to the person sending the first correct answer 
to the problem: “It Henrv’s grandfather 
was John’s uncle, what relation would Henry be to 
John?” A first-class safety bicycle tor the second 
correct answer; a French music-box for the third; a 
gold watch to each of the next three; a pair of 
genuine diamond e:rrings in solid gold setting to 
each of the next five; a silk dress pattern to each of 
the next ten. To the person sending the last c rrect 
answer will be given a Steinway or Mason & Risch 
fine-toned upright piano; to the next to the last, a 
Kodak camera; to each of the next two, complete 
lawn-tennis outfits; to each of the next three, a pair 
of genuine diamond earrings in solid g: ld setting; 
to each of the next five, a handsome silk dress pat- 
tern, and several other additional prizes (should 
there be so many cones in correct answers). A 
special prize will be given for the first correct answer 
from a reader of The Christian Union. All answers 
must be sent by mail and bear post-mark not later 
than June 1. Each competitor must inclose seven 
U. S. two-cent stamps for sample copy of the 
“ Queen’’ with full particulars and list of “lucky” 
Americans who have previously won some of t 
“ Queen’s”’ valuable prizes. This popular publica- 
tion has tg Tg three free trips to Europe. 
Send to-day, an The Canadian Queen, 


“ A,” Toronto, Can. 


SOOTHING 


PENETRATIN (4 


KEaxror 
yw ORIGINATED Wp 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Dropped on Sugar, Children Love It, 
Every Traveter should have a b-ttle of it in hix satchel. 
Acts promptly. Always ready to use for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Toneiliti«, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Ke- 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cute and Bruises like magic. 
Cures or Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscies or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
ll’st’d Pamphiet free. Suld everywhere. Price % cts. 
Six botties, 00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part IL.— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL 
of “Family Worship”—#<«., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Se: 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 1t2mo, cloth, gilt top. 

ice, $1.50. 


“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 


“Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.”"—CAristian /ntelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“I know no more valuable Bible-help than for its 
accuracy and its comprehensiveness.”—Aecv. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. [I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.7 5. 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 
IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $r. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi. 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
ark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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